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[he GIST of IT 


CIVILIAN “intervention” in the Mexican 
crisis is proposed by the call of the Amer- 
ican Union Against Militarism for three 
Mexicans and three Americans to meet at 
El Paso and discuss things from an un- 
official, unmilitary point of view. Page 
The Red Cross has planned its work 
for the militia now mobilizing and about 
to go to the border. Page 374. 
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SHAKESPEARE was brought into rela- 
tion with our age through the Caliban 
pageant and masque, and the nascent com- 
munities which make up the five millions 
of Greater New York were given a chance 
to express their groping toward the crea- 
tion of a real community. Page 343. 


SALMON-CANNING in Alaska plants 
flimsy seasonal factories between the wild- 
erness and the deep sea and drives its 
isolated work gangs to the limit of endur- 
ance while the fish run, Page 351. 


HEYENBROCK, painter of labor in mine 
and mill and factory, found one day that 
the laboring people were too tired to pose 
for him. That broke the last link with 
his academic past and set him to painting 
men and women as they actually work in 
an age of machinery. Some of his pictures 
which have not been reproduced before in 
America. Page 358. 


WHAT LIES BACK of such struggles as 
the strikes in the needle trades this summer 
in the minds and hearts of the people who 
are bearing the brunt, is brought out with 
a new clearness in stories drawn from Miss 
Addams’ forthcoming book, The Long 
Road of Woman’s Memory. The second 
installment—to be published in the August 
cnce-a-month Survey will be a composite 
of conversations Miss Addams had in 
Europe with women on both sides of the 
great war. The three installments to be 
published in THe Survey, of which this is 
first, illustrate changes which are taking 
part all about us. They deal in turn with 
the working life, with war and with the 
moral issues which center around the fam- 
ily. They are founded upon conversations 
held with various women of Miss Addams’ 
acquaintance. It is as if the author were 
acting as chairman of a public hearing— 
bringing forward witness after witness 
whose testimony is a challenge to the 
times. Page 364. 


“ACQUIRING MERIT,” after the Bud- 
dhist usage is, after all, an elastic thing. 
It can turn the building of rest-houses 
for the Nats into field houses for children, 
and ward off the sickness which comes of 
offending the spirits by honoring them in 
playgrounds. Page 367. 
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WOMEN of Colorado, possessed of 
ballot, -have an opportunity denied 
women of most other states. They can 
abolish the hard labor of children in the 
beet-fields and demonstrate how women 


use the franchise on a social issue. Pages 
372, 374. 
THE IMMORALITY charge against 


Thomas Mott Osborne has gone up in thin 
aire sedagersy5: 
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BARE TE Si 


BOVE is one of the huge scenic e in thes} 
Shakespearean masque at the New York stadium, 
with Miranda at the left, and Caliban at the right. 


Below are totem poles, and before their yawning heads 
are grouped participants in the ecarliest pageantry of 
America—Indian dancers, garbed as animals to repre- 
sent the tribal totems. 

Curiously enough, the “movies” afford the connecting: | 
link belween the tao pictures. For the lower one 1si\f 
from an educa‘ional film showing the primitive origins 
of drama, and based on Edward S. Curtis’ The Land 

of the Head Hunte 
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Caliban of the Yellow Sands 


The Shakespeare Pageant and Masque Reviewed Against 
a Background of American Pageantry 


By Fohn Collier 


DIRECTOR NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY CENTER WORKERS 


7 “A HE pageant-form is itself a Caliban—in the Miranda of uncertain significance. There were Cleopatra, 


‘symbolism which Percy Mackaye wrought into 
his masque for the Shakespearean celebration 
3 of New York. With his co-workers he hewed 
at a*giant crystal of an art-form which is only half dis- 
covered as yet. There was workmanship of unequal qual- 
ity, some of it very fine, most of it but faultily co-ordinated 
in a whole which indeed had only a potential existence. 
The giant crystal had many facets, reflecting many 
worlds. Whole articles could be written, exploring single 
vistas of promise and of problem which one and another 
facet revealed. More than once, the magic of divine and 
creative art itself gleamed in the stone. So it was in the 
potently conceived dramatic figure of Caliban; in the dim 
and chilling awe of the Roman mimes; in the music; in 
the thrillingly and greatly imagined Egyptian interlude; 
in the march of Isadora Duncan down the rejoicing beam 
of great light, to disappear amid the twilight audience. 
But the discovery of a newspaper critic was true: the so- 
called dramaturgic unities had been shattered to bits with 
deliberate intention, and the new art-form, whose achieve- 
ment has been definitely advanced by the Shakespeare 
' event, remains amorphous. The great gem is yet to be 
hewn; instead, on a tenuous string were threaded German 
beads, true jewels from old England, alabaster truly carved 
in ancient Greece, stones of living magic from Egypt. 
And Shakespeare was, to those who could hear, reason- 
_ably related to the age. 
There were Caliban, Setebos, Prospero, Ariel, and 


SN 


Romeo, Hamlet, Caesar and King Harry, shouting, on the 
whole ineffectually, in the master’s own words. But the 
impression, which will never fade, was of a ruddy or 
yellow sand on which the lights of a wizard pulsed in 
strong tides or hovered or lay still, and across which 
ineffable human beauty flowed like slow waves, whirled, 
clashed, foamed or burned in the light of moon or of 
dawn, and died away, to be succeeded by other and other 
waves, in a dream-fugue of gentle or impetuous mass- 
rhythm, of color daring and yet soft, and to the music of 
succeeding historical ages. But it was all like waters flow- 
ing down, in waterfalls or quiet streams, from the first 
wondrous mountain-peak of the trumpet cries in the dark- 
ness of the great stadium; and always there hovered far 
off, or pressed a little more loudly near, the continued 
music of Arthur Farwell, never adequately dramatic save 
in the first trumpet outcry, but esoteric, haunting and com- 
prehensive. 

Continuing the image of a crystal unequally hewn. 

Some workers used mechanical instruments, where 
a known hardness of steel was effective in coping with a 
known hardness of stone. So working, Joseph Urban, the 
Viennese, now an American citizen, achieved real wonders 
with light and with scenery whose massiveness did not 
interfere with its perfect scale. 

Robert E.. Jones, designer of the inner settings for the 
Shakespeare episodes, proved lavishly that ultra-simplicity 
and ultra-economy can be the road toward the most varied 

see 
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and sublimated beauty. Again, his costume designs 
original designs produced by hundreds—resulted in a 
perfect triumph and joy. Arthur Farwell used trained 
instrumentalists and trained fine-art choral singers for his 
music. And all these collaborators, save in the case of 
Robert E. Jones with the inner scenes, were positively 
favored by the vastness of things, joined with a perfect 
concentration of effect, which had been imagined by 
Percy Mackaye and devised, in the face of difficulties 
which at first seemed hopeless, by Urban. 

3ut from this point forward, mechanical instruments 
were wanting. Human instruments had to be used. in an 
environment which would have seemed best fitted for the 
employment of mechanical titans. And in accord with the 
very genius of pageantry, these human instruments must 
be simply the people themselves. This was the problem 
taced by Mackaye in conceiving the event as a whole, and 
by all those responsible for the massed interludes. The 
theme was not chosen but given. It was the tercentenary 
of a great man of letters whose personal biography gave 


no opportunity for a symbolization of modern issues, as 


the biography of Milton 
Shelley or Dante would 


or Euripides or 
have done. 


Nor did Shakespeare’s writing contain 
, rerwhelmine j we a “A COS 
any overwhelming, uni- toy ee versally recog- 


nized weight of moral 


or humanitarian 


conviction or even of specific intellec- 
tual passion. Yet Shakes- S peare’s celebra- 
tion must be Shakes- a peare’s celebra- 


tion, the universal must 
made particular, and 
must be made through 


be somehow 
that particular 
the use of heter- 


massive and 
through this at- 


ogeneous popular talent, 
commanding, and ; 


HOBBY HORSE DANCERS OF THE ENGLISH INTERLUDE 


have existed at all. One of these hardships was the deter- 
mination to use professional players in more than a score 
of single roles. 

Caliban and Ariel might well have been the only solo- 
ists in the whole pageant-drama, with Shakespeare if 
desired to bless the end. Another impediment to radical 
results lay in the fact that the event was conceived not 
only for the grand production in New York, to which 
$110,000 and months of work by men of genius could be 
devoted, but for production by amateur and part-amateur 
groups anywhere, this circumstance being responsible for 
the excess of admirable verbiage and the multiplication 
of little episodes which perplexed the grand production. 
After the first night, each event in its order was com- 
pressed and scaled down, but a complete elimination of 
parts was not ventured on. The result was a baroque 
or, in theatrical terms, a vaudeville effect. 

Nevertheless, inherent or accidental, these were the 
conditions which Percy Mackaye set out to conquer. And 
from the standpoint of community participation, two 
insuperable difficulties had to be bowed to. First, Greater 
New York is not a community, but at best a slowly- 
torming aggregate of nascent communities. Second, the 
shortness of time made it impossible to reassemble into 
the definite and ambitious structure of this pageant-drama 
such elements of local and racial group-life as do exist in 
richness unparalleled in Greater New York. Out of these 
elements, if they can be conserved through being used, a 
supremely great and rich community life may one day be 
formed. And a supremely great art-expression of such a 
community may some day burgeon, under the leadership 
of dreamers and organizers who are perhaps not yet born. 

The Shakespeare event was not such an expression. 
Nor can it be said that through preparation for it, any 
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The English interlude, whose final preparation was in the hands of Cecil Sharpe, united a perfect folk-lore 


accuracy with a most joyous abandon. 


tempt a new art-form must be somehow hewn into shape. 

What is said here, suggests only a part of the difficulty, 
inherent and accidental, under which Mackaye and _ his 
co-workers labored. One who ignores the conditions, will 
fail altogether to extract the values from an effort which 
was_both huge and loftily intended. It is true that some 
of the most baffling difficulties presumptively need not 


This interlude was voted the finest of all 


important reaction was secured, making for the self- 
discovery of existing small groups or making for their inte- 
gration into the community-to-be. Had the Shakespeare 
event been three or four years in active preparation, what 
is said here would be a criticism of those who organized 
it. Actually it was in preparation only for a few months. 
The requirements which it made for music, for costume, 
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for dance, for recitative, were strenuous and precise. 
There was no time for exploring that group-life of New 
York which is as yet so strangely unknown, or for pa- 
iently inducing the folk to pour in their social tempera- 
ment, their talent, their wealth of folk-beauty to the com- 
munity event. 

The above reservations are carefully given in order to 
suggest what the Shakespeare masque and pageant was 
not, and to clear the way to- 
ward a suggestion of what it 
was. Measured by the depth 
and wealth of folk-life in 
New York, and measured 
against those forces, those 
common problems and con- 
fused but unmistakable ten- 
dencies which are. going to 
make a community out of this 
crossroads of the worlds and 
the ages, the Shakespeare 
event was not a folk-product 
or a communal product and 
did not in an immediate way 
significantly influence folk life 
or community life. 

Should there be an organic 
continuation of the Shakes- 
peare effort, the direction 
Which it may take wil! con- 
firm or modify what is said 
here. Is the New Theater or 
some Shakespeare _ revival 
theater to be taken as a goal, 
or may we hope for a con- 
certed and sustained effort toward such truly modern re- 
sults as are intimated by the New Free Folk Theater of 
Berlin, the People’s Theater of Ghent, the North Dakota 
Little Country Theater, the Wisconsin Dramatic Society? 

We shall return to Caliban at the ending of this article. 
Meantime let us glance at some other pageants, not doing 
justice to them at all but only seeking for a background 
from which to appreciate Caliban. There have been some 
hundreds of pageant-festivals in America in the last ten 
years; the following are not necessarily more interesting 
than others not mentioned. 

Enduring significance, which grows with distance, 
attaches to the Paterson I. W. W. pageant, generated in 
4 fortnight out of the straining energies of the class war, 
under the leadership mainly of John Reed, and lived out 
with marvellous concentration in Madison Square Gar- 
den of New York three years ago. Here was a militant 
social group, a militant group interest, a practical need, 
and—for all these things may produce no sublimated utter- 
amce at all—a robust and reckless personal genius, a sort 
of “playboy of the western world,” aglee with the swash- 
buckling passion of youth. So a couple of thousand 
strikers, born to a dozen languages, made Madison Square 
Garden shake with such roaring as may have attended 
Caesar’s funeral. 

Episodes, lifted bodily out of the grim war in Paterson 
of the day before, were enacted with a literalness and 
POignancy that almost choked the throat of the audience. 
Choral singing from seven hundred throats leaped, 
seethed and fell shattering like waves on a broad low 
beach after a storm. Never was such choral singing 
heard in New York. A collective intensity was gener- 
ated, surpassing anything the writer has yet witnessed, or 
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probably that could be witnessed this side of the European 
war. This was the high-water mark of spontaneous com- 
munity drama; it can not be paralleled often under the 
normal conditions of life, alas! 

A very different kind of event was the New York 
Pageant of Nations and of the Public School, given in 
1914 by seventeen immigrant groups and four public 
schools, under the leadership of the community center in 
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Public School 63. This pageant, although suggested from 
without, was a folk-product and hardly anything more. Its 
genesis was significant, pointing to one of the great utili- 
ties of community drama. The community center of 
School 63, the pioneer undertaking of its kind in New 
York, had existed for two years. There were scores of 
activities; upward of a hundred small groups carried out 
everything from basket-ball to symphonic concerts; there 
was real self-government, and the enterprise was approxi- 
mating toward self-support. But friends of this commun- 
ity experiment were troubled by a certain absence of large 
movement, of ideal interests, of common enthusiasms and 
inspirational purpose. The team-work which had been 
achieved was petty in character, lacking in horizon, and 
a disposition was manifesting itself to quarrel about small 
issues, in the lack of great ones to co-operate on. 

It chanced that the writer of this article threw out, as 
a solution for the perplexity, the idea of creating a 
pageant. The local governing committee grasped the sug- 
gestion, and presto, the center found itself embarked on 
unknown waters! This pageant was to have no written 
scenario. It was to rise as a folk creation, to accrete, as 
it were, through the inventions of many minds, which 
would be accepted or rejected by the crowd. As the 
pageant was to have no author, so it was to have no tech- 
nical producer either. The unobtrusive advice of the 
pageant committee of the New York Drama League was 
solicited and generously given, a business manager was 
engaged, and Nora Van Leeuwen, of cosmopolitan ex- 
perience, went forth to interview alien groups of unutter- 
able names, consorting in all manner of* obscure private 
halls. 

And just as it was planned, the pageant was made. Cer- 
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DEATH 
A protagonist of the Caliban masque. The 
imagination of Robert A. Jones is seen in this 


costume 


tainly two hundred people collaborated intellectually in 
defining the plot and the episodes. The story (the masque) 
was formulated in meeting by the joint committee of four 
schools and the community center. The vaudeville epi- 
sodes (interludes) were devised wholly by the many na- 
tional societies presenting them. No paid or professional 
talent was used except the band which marched ahead of 
the street parade. Even the instrumental music of the 
pageant proper was rendered by non-professional commu- 
nity orchestras. A week of festivities, culminating in the 
outdoor pageant, displayed more minutely the achieve- 
ments and dispositions of the many racial groups whom 
the pageant was to unite. For its theme, the pageant had 
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the coming of races to our shores, their possible meaning © 
io America, its possible meaning to them, and the mean- 
ing of the public school to each. 

It is to be ever regretted that the Pageant ‘of Nations 
was not persuaded to become a continuing organization 
and a lasting affair. After one jubilant effort, lasting 
across several months, the elements dispersed, the oppor- 
tunity to form a new and propitious community custom | 
was wasted, and the community soul fell back like a re- | 
ceding tide. There are some in the community center at | 
Public School 63 who look back to the days of the pageant | 
as grown people sometimes do to their adolescent days. | 
This outcome is too frequent with pageants. They fade, | 
leaving no changed community structure or abiding bet-. 
tered human relationships behind them. Even so, the 
unrecorded folk art of many races has irrevocably faded, |~ 
until we cry in vain, like Donncha in the Gaelic story: | 
“That one might see in the dew the footsteps of old years | 
returning !” 

Fulfilling this last-mentioned need stands the Pageant | 
of the Northwest, produced by the Sock and Buskin | 
Society of the University of North Dakota. The words | 
and music of this pageant were written in collaboration 
by eighteen undergradute members of the society, under | 
the direction of Prof. Frederick H. Koch. The pageant 
book makes interesting and instructive reading. The 
Sock and Buskin Society, working both at the pageant!) 
form and at the more conventional dramatic forms, recruit-.|) 
ing its membership from succeeding generations of stud-. i 
ents, and maintaining a permanent outdoor theater (the) 
Bankside) which the society itself created, can hardly fail | 
to do cumulative work, based on its own proper tradition, | 
and at the same time to keep its imagination free. 

The great Pageant of St. Louis has been abundantly’ 
described. This pageant was an achievement of a new 
order. It represented the co-operation of all St. Louis. 
But it testified also to the need for that high imaginative, 
art which, when all is said, is wrought in solitude, how-. 
ever much it remotely sprang from the common heart.| 
here is savagery, grandeur, adventure and real visionary, 

sweep in Percy Mackaye’s book of the St. Louis masque, | 
and those who witnessed the pageant (the writer did not) | 
affirm that the poetic mood really carried over to vast) 
numbers in the audience. Over seven thousand non-) 
professional folk contributed not of their money but of} 
their selves to the St. Louis Pageant. The cost of Pro- | 
ducing the pageant was $125,000, and it is interesting tc. 
note that of the $68,000 contributed to this cost by the 
people of St. Louis, only $11,500 came through large indi-| 
vidual subscriptions. The trades, professions and indus- | 

tries of the city con-| 

- tributed $48,600, while 

popular gifts in smal 
sums amounted te 

7,700. 

Finally, we must glance 
at the Newark Pageant 
which followed imme- 
diately after Caliban o 
the Yellow Sands, th 
publicity for which out- 
side of Newark was 
eclipsed by that circum: 
stance. Be it noted tha’ 
Newark is a young city 
in its capacity as an ins 
dustrial center; further 
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that it is conglomerate to a degree, probably 80 per cent 
of the inhabitants being foreign born or of foreign parent- 
age. Yet in this pageant, and in the general celebration 
of which it was part, costing altogether a quarter of a 
million dollars, Newark actually became a conscious com- 
munity swayed by large but definite motives transcend- 
ing the previous experience of the individuals dwelling 
within it. 

Thomas Wood Stevens wrote the book of the pageant. 
Tt shows the history of Newark through episodes. A 
masque ends the production, and by general testimony it 
was the masque which carried the whole effort triumph- 
antly through. ‘The fourth movement,” said the pageant 
announcement, “is symbolic in character and deals not with 
history but with the forces which have shaped the life of 
the city [in other words, with real history]. In the 
masque, great allegorical figures take the place of the actual 
characters, and the work becomes more formal; tremend- 
ous groups of dancers appear; the foreign nationalities 
present great tableaus of their national heroes; and the 
whole work closes in a magnificent spectacle.” 

In the production itself, 3,800 non-professionals partici- 
pated. The immigrant groups were superb. Hundreds 
who did not appear in the pageant itself, added creatively 
to it through the making of costumes, which, unlike the 
costumes of Caliban, were folk-wrought, many of them 
embodying the vanishing handicraft skill and waning con- 
ventions of immigrant races. All Newark was shaken by 
‘the pageant—a public awareness of great things passing 
had been wakened through the weeks of celebration which 
went before. On the Sunday preceding, 20,000 persons 
had joined in a union religious service, held in the open 
‘air, in which leaders of every creed and cult in Newark 
took part. The world was on tiptoe, and in four nights 
over 160,000 people witnessed this great culminating 
spectacle. 

Is this not a great thing for a young American indus- 
trial city to do? It should be added that a Newark woman, 
Frances Hays, determined three years ago that Newark 
should create a great pageant, toiled for weary months 
to arouse interest, and more than any other one person 
was responsible for the event. 


In Conclusion 
ET us now return, briefly, to Caliban of the Yellow 
Sands. What was here achieved, reaching or point- 
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7 4 The Coburn players giving As You Like It. 


AT THE BANKSIDE THEATER—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
The Pageant of the Northwest «as prescnuted at the Bankside 
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One pole of the Shakespeare masque. Caliban 


was the other 


ing beyond other pageants? Two circumstances com- 
mand attention—the creative value of Caliban is to be 
sought somewhere between them. 

First, Caliban was an attempted community creation in 
New York city. To gather up New York city as one is 
like gathering up the world as one. New York and New- 
ark differ as communities in a subtly important manner. 
Until yesterday, Newark had no focus of common atten- 
tion of any sort. Nothing “stood for’ Newark, as a place 
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THE NEWARK PAGEANT AND MASQUE 


The Newark pageant was huge and also great. No conimuinity aesthetic event, except the pageant 

of St. Louis, has ever so thrilled and fused a whole city. The Newark result was the more 

remarkable because of the great diversity of population in this industrial center. The three prin- 

cipal figures in the upper picture represent the Church, Newark and the Law. The lower pic- 
ture shows the procession of nations 
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distinct from any other place. The pageant builders in 
Newark had nothing to undo. But New York had many 
symbols in its own public mind—Wall street, for ex- 
ample, and still more the Great White Way. 

Focuses of community consciousness are -these sym- 
bols—merry-making Broadway, the Stock Exchange. 
They are better than nothing at all, but the good is enemy 
of the best. Broadway and its amusement standards con- 
stituted a real and serious resistance which had to be 
overcome in producing any great community drama. And 
the “New York idea”—business and efficiency—have little 
in common with the people’s real life. These facts and 
many other facts mean that New York is a supremely 
difficult place in which to attempt any conventionalized 
expression of passion or of art interest among the 
multitude. 

Caliban was by far the most ambitious—it was almost 
the first attempt to lift New York city to a plane of con- 
sciousness higher than that to which it was used and 
radically different from those meager but domineering 
common interests such as are mentioned above. 

And under these conditions of unprecedented difficulty, 
Percy Mackaye attempted a pageant whose scheme was 
remote from the common life, and whose meaning at times 
thinned into vapor even to the careful readers of the 
pageant book. The sublimation of human nature through 
religious-social art, through drama as ultimately embodied 
in Shakespeare—such thoughts are not familiar to our 
common people today. And they were in Caliban em- 
bodied in a remote allegory, presupposing a kind of liter- 
ary background which only the few actually possess. 

In brief, Caliban represented a dizzy ambition of the 
pageant builder, attempted in the most difficult spot in 
America. The success was very incomplete, but partial 
failure under great conditions is worth more than com- 
plete success under small conditions. And from the stand- 
point of what pageantry is ultimately to be, Caliban must 
be accepted as the most important achievement to date in 
America. 

Its very remoteness from the common life had a com- 
pensating value. It led thousands of people 
to make a real effort of vision and 
intuition. The emotional ap- 
peal was less, the intel- 
lectual challenge more, 
than in any preced- 
ing pageant. 
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The stage of the Shakespeare Pageant and Masque at the New York Stadium. 
E, Jones 


It has been decided that the popular organization of 
the Shakespeare pageant be continued as a Community 
Drama Association, which will hold annual community 
festivals, arranging for competitions, and building, as it 
were, toward a yearly festival of Dionysius in New York. 

In the light of what is here said, let us try to appre- 
ciate the great and bold thing which Percy Mackaye did. 
He deliberately rose far above the prevailing popular 
tastes and went out toward far intellectual horizons. His 
meaning was universal but not familiar, basic but smack- 
ing in no way of immediate popular experience. He 
chose the human world of New York for his audience 
and struggled to achieve a dramatic form adequate for 
conveying to this whole careless multitude an enthusiasm 
which heretofore has winged its way only through the 
more abstract minds of our race. In doing this, he set 
a new mark for the new art of pageantry. From the 
shallows, he launched pageantry into the deeps. He 
strove to link pageantry with the great speculative and 
poetic drama of past ages. 

The creation of a new art form is a strenuous and 
solemn thing. 
epoch-making inventions in the field of material things. 
History has not seen many truly new art forms. Greek 
tragedy, Wagnerian opera, the symphony, the pageant to 
be—these made possible, will make possible, new births 
of the human spirit. They are highways of consciousness 
along which the whole race of man will pass before the 
end. 


fillment of desire.” 


What a difference there is between Victor Hugo and || 
Sophocles! Pageantry has heretofore developed mainly on i 
che utility level of Augustine Scribe or the romantic level 
Percy Mackaye has linked the pageant ambi- | 
tion with an ambition no less than Hellenic—in the mood | 


of Hugo. 


of Plato and Sophocles. 


It ranks, in the field of the spirit, with the | 


“Not easily and carelessly do these spirits come to 
us, but after strenuous preparation, and with difficult ful- | 
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pageantry, is not intimated here. Let us only remember 


infinitely more strenuous than the accustomed level of | 
Browning’s lines: 


little thing to do 
Sees it and does it. 
The great man with a 

great thing to pursue’ 
Dies ere he knows it.” +) 


Designed by Joseph Urban and Robert 


That he has achieved or that he 4 
individually ever can achieve adequately on this level, |~ 


“The mean man with a.) ~ 


THE WORKING FORCE AT ONE CANNERY 


Labor Forces of the Alaska Coast 


By W ham Kirk 
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URING the fishing season along the coast line 

of our northern domain, from Ketchikan to 

Bristol Bay in Bering Sea, are to be found 

Chinamen and Japanese, Hawaiians and 

Filipinos, Mexicans and South Americans, Norwegians 

and American Negroes, as well as native Indians and resi- 

dent whites—a motley throng of workers brought together 

to develop as rapidly as possible Alaska’s vast fishery re- 
sources. 

The Alaska fishery companies secure their laborers. 
especially their inside help, through a Chinese agent, known 
as the China boss, about May 1 of each year. The men 
are hired in Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and other 
places for the fishing season, During the winter months 
the canneries are closed, but early in May a fleet sets sail 
from the southern ports for the fishing grounds of Alaska. 
The boats are laden with supplies and with imported and 
foreign laborers. 

_ Last July in a large salmon cannery near one of the 
Principal towns of Alaska, I found a little ten-year-old, 
Eddie by name. His job was to watch an interminable 
Tow of cans as they passed him on a traveling belt. Every 
Minute or so he would take out a bent can. For 10 cents 
an hour, and usually for ten hours a day, and six days a 
week, he had his eyes fixed on the can chute. Sometimes. 
he said, he worked ten and a half hours a day and some- 
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times as many as thirteen. The father of this boy was 
an Irishman who worked in a bakery; the mother was a 
half-breed who sold moccasins to tourists. 

Harry, whose parents are Norwegians, was eleven 
years old. He worked near Eddie during the canning 
season of 1915. On one side of him, as he fed the cans to 
the lacquer machine, was an American Negro, on the other 
side, a native Alaskan of Norwegian descent. A Negro 
foreman superintended the job. 

In another town lived Albert, ten years of age, of Ger- 
man parentage; and Gertrude, eleven years old, and 
Arnold, twelve, whose parents are Norwegians. All these 
children spend their summers in the cannery sheds. Albert 
received 75 cents a day, and Gertrude 15 cents an hour, 
working from 7 A.M. until 6 p.m., and often until 9 pP.m., 
Sundays included. Arnold earned 15 cents an hour, work- 
ing eleven and a half hours a day, starting at 6 a.m., with 
one-half hour for dinner at noon. When the fish was 
running, Arnold quit work as usual at 6 p.m., but after 
one-half hour’s rest, he was back at work again until 9 
and 9:30 P.M. 

A well-informed white Alaskan expressed the belief that 
conditions in and around a cannery near town are prob- 
ably better than they are in places where the cannery 
stands alone. This may be true as far as the Indian women 
and children are concerned, for the town officials are 
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more apt to enforce better working and living conditions. 
On the other hand, a cannery located away from a town 
rarely employs a white woman or a white child, while 
the canneries in or near towns invariably have white 
women and white children on their pay-rolls. 

Another advantage possessed by Indian children is indi- 
cated by a sentence found in a pamphlet issued by the 
Sheldon Jackson School for Indian boys and girls at 
Sitka : 

“The school is kept in continuous session because it is 
necessary as much as possible to guard the pupils against 
the evils of cannery and fishing camp life.” 


Fishing and canning salmon is one of Alaska’s great 
industries. In 1914, 4,067,832 cases of canned salmon 
were produced, with a value of $19,719,942. Eighty-seven 
salmon canneries were in operation. In fact, the output 
of this industry in 1914 had greater value than all the 
gold and silver shipped from Alaska to the United States 
in that year; and more than 43 per cent of the value of 
the whole product was in the form of canned salmon. 

To accomplish such results an abundance of labor is 
essential, not alone the child labor, described above—as 
amazing in its way as the magnitude of the industry— 
but labor of any kind, white or black, native or foreign. 
Workers are not to be found in sufficient numbers in 
Alaska, so they are imported. On this page is one of 
the contracts they sign. 

This policy of delegating the responsibility of hiring 
inside workers to a Chinaman who takes the contract for 
the entire season, has proved successful from a strictly 
business point of view. The prevailing opinion among 
the Alaskans themselves seemed to be that the Chinese 
make excellent cannery employes, for several reasons: 
They keep to their contract. They are industrious and 
tractable. They have such a low standard of living that 
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“It is hereby stipulated that a roustabout [a man of all 
work] in whatever line of work that has to be done in the 
Wrangell, Alaska, cannery must comply with the orders of 
the American and Chinese foremen. He must willingly go 
to work whether work starts early or late. He must not 
refuse or oppose, in any manner whatsoever, any kind of 
work assigned to him. It is understood and agreed that he 
shall work on Sundays and all holidays. 

“The work must be completed before he or any one of 
them can leave. An excuse cannot be made because those 
assigned to another line of work should quit earlier or 
later. Should anyone be cantankerous and quit work con- 
trary to this stipulation, a deduction of 50 cents is to be 
made for each hour until he returns to work. 

“Tood is to be provided for in sufficient quantities by the 
foreman. The bill of fare is to be Chinese. No unreason- 
able demand for food is to be made. There shall be no 
discussion whatever should there be only two meals per day, 
9 A.M. and 4 P.M. Each person is to be paid $40 wages in 
advance, which amount is to be handed over in full upon 
the laborers going aboard. The balance, —dollars, is to be 
paid as per account five days after the return of the laborers 
tosthetelty sacn 8s 

“The wages are to be $165 per man for the season. All 
money due to the foreman and money advanced for poll 
tax shall be deducted from wages, and after all deductions, 
balance of wages will be paid in full. F 

“This instrument is drawn up to be proof, and no depart- 
ure from these stipulations is to be allowed.” 
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they are willing to work excessively long hours without 
grumbling, and are content to live in miserable quarters 
on the cheapest food. 

The Chinese workers receive, according to the grade | 
of work, from $200 to $500 a season, usually from five © 


to six months in length. When the season closes the 
frugal workers carry away with them to the States prac- 
tically their entire earnings. 


The China boss who assumes responsibility for the .| 


inside work, is shrewd, business-like, and dominated from 
the beginning of the season by a single motive—to get a 
full pack as soon as possible. One boss in particular had .- 
2 most impressive personality. Bigger and sturdier than 
the ordinary Chinamen whom he employed, stoop-should- 


ered and bullet-headed, with thick lips, protruding chin, || 


and wide nostrils, he looked every inch the relentless, 
driving boss he had the reputation of being. All bosses 


were not so unprepossessing in appearance as this one, | 
Several: 


neither had they all the same name for harshness. 
seemed genial by nature and did not lack human qualities 
which might readily win them the respect and confidence 
of their own countrymen, at least. 

One Sunday night I had a conversation with another 
China boss. (There is no Sabbath for the cannery workers 
of Alaska.) It was still light enough to work, although . 
the time was half past nine. This boss with blood-shot 
eyes after a long day of dreary driving, seemed willing to 
talk a bit by way of relaxing from the heavy strain. The 
men were washing cans with caustic soda at the time, ; 
while Indian boys pushed trucks laden with filled cans 
into an adjoining shed. 

“They work as long as they have cans to wash,” said 
the boss, “They have been working since six o'clock this 
morning.” In other words here were men and boys work- 
ing steadily seven days a week, fourteen and fourteen and 
one-half hours a day. They had had an hour’s rest at 
noon and a half-hour between 6 and 6:30 in the evening. | 
A visitor spoke to three youngsters who had been pushing | 
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trucks all day long. One was twelve, one thirteen, and one 
fourteen years old. “Pretty tired, eh, boys?’ ‘‘Yes,”’ 
came the reply, “but sometimes we have to work longer 
than we did today.” 

Speed is the keynote of the industry. Once the work- 
men are ashore, the canneries are put in order for the 
season’s catch. For the next five months the work goes 
on at a killing pace. 


“Fish, fish, fish everywhere. Boats, scows, wharves, 
and canneries are filled with fish; the machinery grinds, 
men work with nervous haste; and the finest crop of sal- 
mon ever seen in the waters of the world is caught and 
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canned. Day and night the harvest goes on. : 
Crews are changed with military precision, and 
the movement of the fish from the sea into the cans never 
ceases.” 


The foregoing, quoted from a speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives on March 4, 1915, by the Hon. 
James Wickersham, delegate from Alaska, describes the 
situation vividly and accurately. 

As stated above, white labor is seldom found in the 
canneries except near towns, and then women and young 
children living in the towns are employed. Contract labor 
shipped up from the south and consisting largely of 
orientals, with a sprinkling of Negroes and Mexicans, has 
formed the backbone of the Alaska packing industry. 

Even Hawaiians are to be found. At one cannery I 
visited the Hawaiian workmen were to receive $180 for 
the season. Their contract called for an eleven-hour day, 
seven days a week. Overtime, that is all work after six 
clock in the evening, was paid at the rate of 15 cents an 
hour. One Hawaiian calculated that he had already (that 
is, up to August 1, 1915) made 300 hours overtime, or 
$45 extra this season. The Indian boys who cooked the 
salmon here received 25 cents an hour for an eleven-hour 
day. 

The Filipino boys, though receiving wages for the sea- 
son of six months, varying from $165 to $200, were the 
brightest and most responsive of all the alien workers in 
the packing industry... Perhaps it was because of their 
youth (their ages ran from eighteen to twenty-five) and 
possibly because this was the first trip to Alaska for many. 
_ At any rate, after a fourteen-hour day they gathered in 
their overcrowded, poorly lighted, and more poorly venti- 
lated sleeping quarters and sang native songs to the ac- 
companiment of a mandolin and a guitar. Probably their 
lightheartedness on this occasion was due to the fact that 
Sunday work here was regarded as overtime, and that they 
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INDIAN SMOKE AND DRY HOUSE FOR CURING SALMON 


had earned in addition to their contract wage, $1.60 that 
day. The building is a low, one-story affair with a small 
window at one end and another smaller window on one 
side. The second window at the time of our visit was two- 
thirds hidden by a tier of bunks. One hospitable Filipino 
boy apologized for the overcrowded and gloomy appear- 
ance of the room and added “the company give us this.” 

Several of the canneries depend mainly upon Negroes 
for their inside help. These men are brought from Seattle 
and usually work under contract for five months. The 
working day is from 6 a.m. to 12 M. and from 1 p.m. 
to 6 p.m., Sunday included, and the Negroes receive $160 
each for the season. They frequently make overtime at 
the rate of 15 cents an hour. 

Italian laborers were not much in evidence around the 
canneries. One Italian not familiar with the English 
language, who had been brought from Seattle to work 
through the canning season, found himself in a colony of 
orientals whose knowledge of our speech was painfully 
limited. He was the only white man besides the superin- 
tendent and his family. When the Italian first came to the 
cannery he seemed rational enough and proved a good 
worker. After a few weeks he began to act strangely. He 
would leave the bunk-house and wander away through the 
woods in the middle of the night muttering incoherently 
all the while. The China boss decided to ship him back to 
Seattle as the Chinamen were growing superstitious, and 
fearful lest he might do some of them harm. 

Early in August as a boat bound for Seattle was about 
to leave the dock, a group of Chinamen surrounded the 
Italian and hustled him aboard bag and baggage. One of 
them said knowingly “he’s clazy,”’ and tapped his forehead 
with his fingers. After the Italian had spent a day or two 
on the boat, the steward of the second cabin who had been 
watching him closely said that he had shown marked im- 
provement. Chinese food, Chinese bunk-house, Chinese 
companionship, and Chinese stolidity may have proved too 
much for the nerves of the high-strung and excitable 
Sicilian. 

Native Indians have not been employed to any great 
extent in the past, but with the natural falling off in the 
supply of able-bodied Chinamen year by year, resident nat- 
ives may be given a larger opportunity than they have had 
in the past. The resident Indians of Alaska are not re- 
lated to the Indians of the plains. Their stature, their 
features, their industries, all indicate that they are more 
Asiatic than American. 

Intemperance is one of the Indians greatest foes. They 
have a native drink called “hootch” from the name of the 
Indian village where the intoxicating beverage was first 
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brewed. While “hootch” is the popular stimulant, the 
white man’s firewater is eagerly sought. Wherever the 
saloon is, the natives degenerate rapidly, in spite of the 
fact that it is unlawful to sell or give liquor to Indians. 

A press despatch from Seward, Alaska, July, 1919, 
states that the heaviest run of fish in Bristol Bay came 
July 4, while the fishermen were celebrating. One fisher- 
man who was “‘on the job” caught 3,000 fish. Dissipation 
it is asserted, is also the cause of most of the Indian 
diseases, especially where the canneries are located in or 
near towns inhabited by the whites. 

Owing to the hard times which the Indian fishermen 
have had since the building of the fish-traps, women and 
children in large numbers, unfortunately, have been forced 
into the cannery to work under the China boss who con- 
trols all inside help. The Chinese employers say that the 
Indian women are good workers, and in several places 
where experiments with Indian and native whites as the 
only workers in a cannery have been made, the results 
have been satisfactory. 

From the middle of June to the middle of September, 
the women clean the fish and fill the cans, while their 
children carry trays of cans and stack them ready for 
shipment. The working day is usually from 6 a.m. till 
noon, and from 1 to 6 in the afternoon, but whenever the 
fish is running, the day’s work invariably runs to 9 or 9:30. 
The customary rate of pay for Indian women is 20 to 25 
cents an hour according to the location of the cannery. 
Girls nine years of age and over work eleven hours a day 
for 75 cents, watching the cans as they pass on traveling 
belts. 

Boys as young as nine years stack cans for 714, 10 and 
15 cents an hour, and earn as little as 75 cents a day. 
Diminutive fellows no older than ten years carry trays. 
filled with empty cans all day long for 10 cents an hour. 
Little girls, ten, eleven and twelve years of age, spend the 
day putting toppings on the filled cans as they come from 
the steam box. Oftentimes the girls breathe the steam 
hour after hour. Their hair and faces are wet and their 
waists are always damp from the moist, steaming atmos- 
phere in which they work. 

While the mother is working at the bench, her children 
if too small to earn, are running and playing about. Acci- 
dents are frequent among the Indian children. One tot 
between two and three years of age was knocked down 
and partly run over by a heavy truck loaded with filled 
cans. The truck boy picked up the limp form of the 
child, quite as a matter of course, and took him to the 
mother who was cleaning salmon. The mother threw 
down her knife impatiently, grabbed the child roughly by 
the hand, and set him down in an empty box near her 
work. “The warning whistle of the steamer brought me 
hurriedly away from the scene,” said an eye-witness who 
related the incident, “but the piercing cry of the Indian 
baby still rings in my ears.” 

Stacking or piling cans is usually done by Indian women 
who take the contract from the China boss at a given rate 
per tray. For example, one mother will agree to stack 
the cans which are brought to her on trays or coolers. 
She receives 2144 cents a cooler, and as there are 31% cases 
in a cooler and 48 cans in a case, 168 cans must be piled 
to earn 21% cents. 

Working alone, the job would be an impossible one, 
but the good woman brings her whole family into the shed 
with her. On one occasion, for example, there were three 
women, three girls (one nine years, another eight years, 
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a third six years) and two boys (one nine years, the other 
seven years) all working like beavers in one corner of a 
large shed surrounded by thousands of cans, and nearby 
sitting on the floor was the baby aged three with a can in 
each hand gleefully banging the tins together. . 

At this particular cannery, the men happened to be off 
with the crews fishing with seines, as not enough red 
salmon had been caught in the traps. “It is too much,” | 
said a half-breed Indian woman above average intelligence 
who had been to school at Sitka. “We get no time for 
anything, but work, work, work.’ On the same day, the 
wife of one of the cannery superintendents who lives in_ 
Seattle remarked, ‘Indians never work too hard.” 

One of the most depressing features of life in the camps _ 
is the wretched provision that has been made for hous- | 
ing and boarding the men. In one camp, an old barn- | 
like structure, 42 Chinamen ate and slept. The lower 
floor contained a dining-room, a storeroom, and a kitchen, 
while the loft was divided into two rows of small cubicles" 
ruuning the full length of the structure with a narrow, 
dark passageway between, each cubicle containing one cot 
and securely padlocked as though each occupant mis- | 
trusted his neighbor. 

As few of the cubicles or sleeping-rooms.had windows, | 
each room was dark and foul smelling. Rank disorder | 
and dirt appeared on all sides. The floor had probably | 
not been swept since the coming of the Chinamen in the 
early spring. Papers, rags and rubbish that had been | 
allowed to accumulate littered the rooms and the passage- | 
way. Near the bunk-house was a pig-pen, the pride of | 
the sleek, well-fed Chinese cook. He announced that his 
boys ate one pig a week, the only meat they were given 
during the season. Of course, fish had a prominent place 
on the menu always. 


Three other companies whose canneries are not far) 
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apart provided practically the same kind of housing for | 
their Chinese laborers—dark, dismal quarters, miserably | 
furnished and indescribably dirty. In each sleeping loft | 
the rubbish was almost inch deep under the rude plank | 
beds, which stood upon uprights about a foot from the 
floor. In none of these places, apparently, did anyone feel | 
it to be his duty to make the beds or clean the rooms. 
The laborers certainly had neither the time nor the heart | 
to clean up after fourteen hours of daily grind. 
Where the company had not taken the trouble to build 
cubicles, the beds ranged along both sides of the large 
room with an aisle between the two rows, dormitory 
fashion. The beds in several places were merely rough 
boards thrown upon cross-pieces which rested in turn 
upon four uprights. If cubicles, locked doors, etc., were 
missing, dirt and disorder were sure to be present. Light 
and fresh air were always outside, rarely inside. A China- 
man brushing his teeth near a crude bunk-house was one | 
redeeming feature noted in a series of visits to the for- 
eigners’ living quarters. . 
In one of the largest and most important packing 
centers of southeastern Alaska, the Chinese bunk-house is 
comparatively new and shows a marked improvement 
over the great majority of the bunk-houses elsewhere. 
The sleeping quarters were clean, well lighted and well 
ventilated, although the bunks were close together. The 
postmaster there stated that the ““Chinamen were more 
steady than the Japs. The Japs won’t stick to any job 
very long, while the Chinamen will finish any job given 
them.” Perhaps this opinion serves to explain the better, 
housing which the company is willing to give the China- 
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men, for the Japanese bunk-house at that place, quarter- 
ing thirty-four men, is in wretched condition. Too many 
Japanese bunk-houses scattered along the Alaska coast are 
dreary and comfortless. 

The sleeping quarters for the Negroes seemed little 
better than those provided for orientals. For example, 
one bunk-house of three sleeping-rooms was divided some. 
what as follows: One room with three windows, 18 by 
12 feet, had bunks for eleven men. Another room 9 by 8 
with one window, contained bunks for eight men. A 
third room, the worst of the lot, 10 by 8 feet, accom- 
modated eight men; the bunks here, as in other rooms, 
being three deep. The one window of this room was half 
blocked by the rough boards used in building the bunks. 

The chief article of diet here as elsewhere was fish 
supplemented by beans, rice, onions and potatoes. The 


Negroes are usually allowed something like $8 a month 
for rations. If the food per man costs more than this, 
_the extra expense comes out of the wages of the men at 
the end of the season. 

_ One Negro who had to lay off on account of an in- 
fected finger said that he had to pay the doctor’s bill 
himself, in this case amounting to $5. Fish poisoning is 
common among all cannery workers, Indians included. 
The slime from the fish gets into a slight wound or cut 
and causes it to fester. Unless proper care is exercised. 
serious trouble is apt to develop. 

One of the most serious housing problems is that of 
the Indians. Living in wooden houses in the winter, they 
‘find the summer life in one-room cabins and tents near 
the canneries confining and uncomfortable. They build 
‘their own log cabins by the water’s edge and return sea- 
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son alter season, the men to fish, the women and children 
to work in the canneries under the China boss. The 
cabins are usually small, dark and overcrowded. Venti- 
lation is unknown; many glass window panes are so ar- 
ranged that the window sash cannot be moved. Four 
persons, often as many as five, six and seven, live in one 
small room. They ignore the laws of health and sanita- 
tion, taking it for granted apparently that it doesn’t mat- 
ter so long as the cabins are occupied only two and a half 
to three months every year. “My home in Killisnoo,” 
said one of the fishermen who lived in a small 7 by 6 tent, 
with his wife and baby. “We leave here soon as cannery 
closes. This tent too small, too many tents close to- 
gether.” 

The one difference to be noted betwen the cabins and 
the tents is that while most cabins cannot be properly 
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The contrast between the cannery sheds and the woods catches the eye; as things now go, that contrast 
stands for the injection of some of the ugliest (and preventable) phases of industrialism into the 
wilderness 


ventilated, the tents can be but seldom are. The atmos- 
phere in tent and cabin alike is often sickening. The air 
is stale, thick and heavy. All the family possessions are 
in the one room which serves as dining room, kitchen and 
bedroom. The bunks frequently take up most of the 
floor space, children sleep on quilts spread on the floor 
between the bunks, and the babies are rocked to sleep in 
home-made hammocks slung across the cabin or tent above 
the mother’s bed. In this way every foot of the space 
within doors is utilized. 

It seems strange, indeed, to the visitor that these primi- 
tive people should herd together when there is fresh air 
and free land in abundance, but they have simply obeyed 
a natural instinct to follow the line of the least resistance. 
It is easier to build a cabin or tent very near an existing 
cabin or tent. The clearing has already been made for 
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one thing, and the Indian who builds his cabin next door 
has just that much less work to do. Pure air and direct 
sunlight are not appreciated by the natives of the North. 
C onsequently, Indian summer villages are invariably 
steeped in dirt and disorder, and insects abound. 

These are the simple native folk of our northern do- 
main, peaceable, quiet, and law-abiding, who live through 
the winter only to work for the canneries in the summer ; 
who are forced to compete through the packing season 
with the fish-traps on the one hand, and imported oriental 
laborers on the other; who are surrounded by all the 
“evils of cannery and fishing camp life.” 

According to Clay Allen, United States district attorney, 
numerous instances of cruelty and injustice among the 
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alien laborers in Alaska have occurred. For example, 
twenty or more Filipinos had come to him complaining 
that a Chinese contracting firm in Portland, Ore., had 
employed them to work in an Alaska cannery on Bristol 
Bay at a stipulated sum for the season; that after a sea- 
son’s work under conditions of extreme hardship and 
misery, they had come to receive their pay at the office of 
the Portland contractor, only to find that the concern had 
been declared bankrupt, and that they were unable to 
collect their season’s wages. 

Although these laborers had been advised that the 
peonage statutes applied to their case, the district attorney, 
upon examining the federal statutes with respect to peon- 
age, reached the conclusion that anything short of an in- 
voluntary servitude imposed upon the men did not come 
within the law. Nature, herself, Mr. Allen stated, serves 
to impose an effectual restraint. The canneries on Bristol 
Bay and Bering Sea are several hundred miles from any 
human habitation. 

The Alaska tundra, that soft, marshy, ae De 
area back of the beaches, is almost impassable at this sea- 
son of the year, and a person not accustomed to the hard- 
ships of the Alaska trail would not be able to reach any 
of the trade centers, towns, or cities in Alaska traveling 
overland from Bristol Bay. One cannery, it appears, re- 
fuses to employ anyone discharged from another cannery. 
Moreover, to keep the laborers under control, the cannery 
bosses threaten the men with violence, make false charges 
against them before the commissioner, and in some in- 
stances cause arrest. 

Some oriental contractors, it is claimed, at the time of 
employment in Portland or Seattle, furnish the.men liquor, 
get them drunk if possible, and resort to almost any 
device to lure the men on board a ship about to leave for 
the canneries. Once loaded upon a vessel bound for 
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Alaska they have no redress whatsoever. The contract 
system undoubtedly secures the services of cannery hands 
at a minimum expense to the company, and the men are 
driven at top speed. 

The fish-trap system, it is claimed, is to blame for the 
driving, and that is not the only sin laid at its door. It | 
is charged with taking away the livelihood of the Indian 
fishermen, and even with endangering the industry itself. 

The men you meet in the streets of Wrangell or Ketchi- 
kan will tell you that the salmon fisheries of Alaska are 
in danger of being destroyed as the fur seal herd was — 
destroyed. These Alaskans will point to the experience 
of Karluk on Kodiak Island as a typical illustration. 

Originally the Karluk stream was the most valuable 
salmon stream in the world. The. Russians found the 
natives along its banks enjoying a bountiful food supply. 
Very soon the Alaska Packers’ Association placed can- 
neries at Karluk, and other canneries crowded in. Karluk, 
they say, will soon be almost deserted, and the salmon 
fisheries there may be a thing of the past. The uncon- 
trolled fishing industry of Alaska, with its present system 
of stationary and floating traps, gill nets and power boats, 
with its desire to reap the greatest profit in the shortest 
possible time, is hastening the day, it is said, when the 
fate of Karluk will be the fate of all Alaska fisheries. 

The deputy commissioner of fisheries in a recent official — 
report, has stated that “the great industry is on the wane 
and radical steps should be taken to protect it before it 
is too late.” But there is another side of this important 
The companies maintain that the salmon fish- | 
eries of Alaska are not showing signs of exhaustion. In~ 
fact, there are large areas of Alaska waters which have 
practically never been fished. All species of Pacific coast | 
salmon ascend the streams and spawn but once, then die. 
Consequently, should more fish go to the spawning beds | 
than are absolutely essential to replenish the stock, the — 
excess is wasted. 

It matters not the slightest, according to this view of 
the situation, whether the salmon are caught in traps, 
purse seines, gill nets or by gaffs; the one thing neces- 
sary on the part of the authorities should be an earnest | 
effort to see that enough of them do escape the fishing | 
gear to keep up the supply. Since all fishing apparatus is | 
set for the purpose of catching fish, whichever one will 
do the work the cheapest and the best will, in the natural } 
order of things, be employed the most frequently. q 

The trap is set across the salmon’s highway, and catches | 
fish day and night. As the tide recedes, the salmon settle 
in the trap. When the air is exhausted many fish die,” 
and if the trap is not promptly emptied, a whole trap-full | 
may be completely lost. In the course of a season the 
traps are responsible for the destruction of a vast quantity 
of fish. One trap has been known to catch as many as 4 
26,000 fish in twenty-four hours. Naturally the com- 
panies look with great favor upon the traps, for they are | 
the easiest and cheapest, although many claim the most’ 
wasteful, method of catching fish. They require neither’ 
wages nor board, and work tirelessly day and night. 4 

A barge loaded with hump-back salmon reaches the 
cannery at the same time as a boat load of reds or sock- 
eyes. The sockeyes, commercially more desirable, are | 
canned, while the “humpies” are thrown overboard. The 
foreman of the cannery must often shoulder a certain 
amount of responsibility for this needless waste. He has 
been sent into Alaska by his employers to get a “pac 
and unless he succeeds willy nilly, the home office will 
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not give him a hearty hand-clasp when he returns to 


Seattle or Portland at the end of the season. 


Early in the season of 1915, the managers of several 
canneries were expressing their entire satisfaction with 
the outlook, for a full pack seemed assured. The Indian 
fishermen, however, who had agreed to fish during the 


summer for these same employers were in deep despair. 


The traps had supplied ample fish, so the companies did 
not need the services of these fishermen, some of whom 
stood around in little groups waiting anxiously for the 


word which would send them to the fishing grounds. 
The story of Bob W of Kaillisnoo throws an in- 

teresting sidelight on labor conditions. This Indian fisher- 

man was on his way to Juneau in his own little sail-boat 


early in the season, when he happened to put into an inlet 
The superintendent 
who had formerly employed Bob asked him to come back 


near a large cannery for the night. 


and fish for the company again this season. 


The company agreed to give the Indian a power boat 


and four boys as a crew, and to pay for the fish at the 


usual rate—1 cent for hump-back salmon, 2 cents for dog 
Bob 
and the superintendent made him 
agree to pay a fine of $25 if he stopped fishing before the 


salmon, and 10 cents for red salmon or sockeyes. 
accepted this offer, 


close of the canning season. When the first boat load of 


fish came in, the manager wanted to pay but 1 cent for 


dog salmon, as the traps had yielded a large supply of 


fish. The traps continued to supply ample fish, so the 
services of the fishermen were not required for long 


periods at a time. 


Bob chafed under the enforced idleness, knowing only 
too well that his one opportunity to save a little for the 
winter was fast slipping away. So he appealed to the 
,’ said he, “I have a wife and a little 
baby, I want to earn a little money for my living next 
And the reply was, “Do you want me to close 


manager. “J 


winter.” 
my traps and let you go out fishing?” 


Since there was no work for the fishermen, the China 


boss, who controlled the whole labor supply, gave the men 


odd jobs around the cannery. They then found them- 


selves in the temporary employ of an alien Chinaman, 


although white men had promised them work for the 


season in their usual occupation. 


To make matters worse, Bob fractured his right arm 


and spent several weeks in the hospital at Juneau. In 
the meantime, his young wife, who had received good 
_ schooling at Sitka, was compelled to seek work in the 
cannery with her eight-month-old baby. The employer 


_ in her case, of course, was the China boss who ruled the 


whole force of Chinese, Japanese, and Indian laborers. 
_ Bob earned $274 during the canning season of 1914, 
- and he had been able to put : 
aside practically all of this 
sum for the winter. When 
Bob himself told the above 
story, he still had his arm in 
a sling, and although the 
1915 season was more than 
half over, he had earned but 
$5 and had run heavily in 
debt. 
If the traps are depriving 
' the hardy fishermen of a 
| livelihood, they are also 
partly responsible at least 
for the intense speeding-up 
3 takes place whenever 
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there is a run of fish. On all sides is heard the statement’ 
often repeated that if traps were properly controlled, or as 
an extreme measure abolished altogether, the fishermen 
would get more for their fish, the waste from decayed fish 
would not be so great as at present and the work in the 
cannery would not have to be rushed so often, as the supply 
of fish could be more evenly distributed throughout’ the 
canning season. 

Another side of this problem is presented by former 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries Jones in his Report 
of Alaska Investigations in 1914. Many resident fisher- 
men in southeastern Alaska were idle 


“because of the fact that they had listened to agitators 
and trouble makers who did not have their interest at 
heart, but who simply desired to create trouble for the 
canneries. Instead of accepting regular employment and 
making use of the opportunity to earn good wages dur- 
ing the fishing season, they spent their time in saloons and 
around the town creating dissension and bad feeling 
against the fishing interests in general.” Nevertheless 
the deputy commissioner qualifies this statement when he 
adds, “There are instances where the canneries show 
utter disregard of fairness, illustrating pretty clearly at 
times the attitude toward resident labor. The 
resident fishermen should always have the preference over 
alien or imported fishermen.” 


The adverse conditions described in this paper are not 
beyond the possibility of legislative remedy. Congress, 
in granting the territory the right to make its own laws, 
has not divested itself of its territorial control and prob- 
ably still retains the right to regulate Alaska by direct 
congressional enactment. The United States district at- 
torney for Alaska has suggested that Congress could very 
effectively improve labor conditions in Alaska canneries 
if it should pass a law prohibiting the companies from 
farming out to irresponsible oriental contractors the right 
to employ hundreds or thousands, as the case may be, and 
“thus escape a personal or corporate liability to pay the 
men their wages and to treat them fairly and decently 
during their term of employment.” 

Many intelligent natives and settlers are urging Con- 
gress to adopt a constructive program for Alaska some- 
what along these lines: Let Congress declare a public 
policy of reserving to the people of the nation the fisheries 
of Alaska, and the trap sites, the fishing grounds, and the 
waters frequented by food fish for spawning and feeding ; 
give the Alaska Legislature the power to conserve and 
protect the fisheries; forbid under penalty any persons, 
except natives of Alaska and citizens of the United States, 
fishing or working in the fisheries of Alaska; enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States in all cases where per- 
sons and corporations have 
been guilty of acts in re- 
straint of trade or viola- 
tions of the Sherman anti- 
trust act; and finally, to 
protect the wage-earning In- 
dian and half-breed children 
as well as the white children 
of Norwegian and American 
parentage, introduce child 
xabor legislation that can be 
enforced by an_ efficient 
department of inspection. 
Then Alaska need worry no 
longer about the future of 
her leading industry. 
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BELGIAN COLLIERY AT NIGHT 


J was on the day when his fellow-artist, Jan de 

Waardt, could not go on with his sketches because 

the laboring people were too tired to pose, that the 

twentieth-century message reached Herman Heyen- 
brock, now known throughout Europe as “the painter of 
the great industries.” 

If you go to see him, through the crooked ways of little 
Blaricum, North Holland, over the heath and beyond to 
the three trees, you will find his garden and the separate 
studio with the big window. There he sits, these days, 
in his workman’s clothes, busy at pictures of mine, mill 
and factory, leaving off once in a while to help his wife 
care for Belgian refugees from that devastating industry 
called war. It is exactly what you would expect Heyen- 
brock to do. There is always something benevolent about 
him—a huge, elemental brotherliness. He never seems to 
forget, way back in his mind, the men and women who 
work in heavy labor and whose kinship and significance 
were suddenly revealed to him on that day when they 
were too tired to pose for Jan de Waardt. 

All his life, before that experience, he had looked only 
for pictorial effects. He had supported himself, at first, 
by painting festive little cupids, very pink and complacent, 
for mural decorations in cafés, and by filling rush orders 
from the theaters. Then, when he could no longer bring 
himself to handle the staring sky-blue demanded by his 
patrons, he followed the course of least resistance for a 
Dutch art student and turned to the familiar objects which 
surrounded him at Rotterdam—cattle and pastures, canals 
and fisher-boats. 

And later on when he began to tire of these he went 
on the trip with Jan de Waardt to seek new pictorial ef- 
fects in that black country of coal mines in the Borinage 
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of Belgium where Meunier had found the models for his 
sculptured epics of labor [see Tue Survey for February 7, 
1914]. There, in the heavy, smoke-laden air, among 
the interminable dross fields with their myriad colors and 
their strange shifting lights and shadows, he sketched and 
painted with no consciousness of the part played in the 
scene before him by the heavy-footed men and women 
going to and from their work. 

His first reaction to Jan de Waardt’s experience with 
the tired models was one of deep human sympathy for 
them and protest against the social system which made 
possible their poverty and economic serfdom. He lost all 
interest in the pictorial effects he had come to paint; 
determined to break with his academic past and to ex- 
press through his art this dominant industrial background, 
the twentieth-century background of the common people. 

He wanted to demonstrate) what may be called a 
twentieth-century genre—not the conventional genre show- 
ing the people in their cottages at homely tasks or at work 
in the fields, as Millet and so many others had shown 
them, but a genre of the changed life, depicting the people 
as they were in the long days of labor in mines, and 
factories, and mills. As a human being, but also as an 
artist and a poet, Heyenbrock chose his life’s work. 

To carry out his dream he needed a better understand- 
ing of the people and the best way to gain it was to study 
them at their tasks. So he picked up his easel and fol- 
lowed them into the great industries. From the Borinage 
he went into other mining and factory districts of Belgium. 
Then he sketched in the copper, iron and chemical works 


~ of Wales, Newcastle, Middlesborough and Glasgow. He 


traveled to Germany to visit the giant Krupp works at 
Essen and those of the Hérder Verein; and then back to 
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belgium again. At Charleroi and Mariemont he gained 
vivid insight into the daily lives of the children employed 
in the glass factories. 

The vast stone quarries, the iron and coal industries 
where human beings crawled about doing microscopic tasks 
under the domination of machines, gave a wealth of new 
material to the eye which had just caught their secrets. 


More and more he realized how little the twentieth- 


century message had been expressed through art. And, 
leaving out for the time being, the human element in- 
volved, what strength of line, what richness of combined 
colors and atmospheric effects were hidden in the strain 
and smoke and blare of labor! 

His friends and the critics deplored his abandonment 
of pictorial art for his newly chosen field. They de- 
nounced as ugliness the trappings of the great industries 
to which he turned for a beauty he knew was there. He 
broke sharply from all his academic precedents and 
even changed his medium from the damp oils, which could 
not be used in the dusty places where he worked, to pastel. 
It required long and difficult practice to get the results 
he sought. He now works from a black background for- 
ward into color that glows with mediaeval mellowness. 
or livens radiantly with a shaft of sunlight or the flame 
of furnace or vivid white rings above the smoking chim- 
neys. 

In the pastel called Steel-trapping he shows the whitish 
green and yellow metal with palpitating red reflections. 
His sketches of Westphalia are full of peculiar light effects 
wrought out of murkiness and smoke. The coke-work 
pastels depict great masses of coke cooled by jets of water 
in a color symphony of green and reddish-yellow, blue- 
'. grey and white steam. Again, he shows us the dark reds 


seen in copper smelting with the metal in a fiery stream 
flowing along the ground in burning channels till it falls 
into its underground moulds; or the railpressing works in 
which heavy steel blocks are thrown rapidly between re- 
volving machinery till at last, like hissing, fiery serpents 
they strike out and are seized by half-naked men and laid 
out to cool. 


The Investigating Spirit 
IN THESE pictures as well as in those of the immense 
Tuffstein quarries at Linz on the Rhine, with the riot of 
prismatic color in the basalt columns and upstanding 
walls, the laborers look like pygmies lost in an overwhelm- 
ing setting and dominated by machines. 

Sometimes Heyenbrock had trouble in persuading the 
people to pose because they were afraid of him. Once 
in a mine district he found them very timid, especially the 
girls in their work-trousers. Another artist, who had 
failed to get models, had gone away; but Heyenbrock 
took a tiny room over a grocery store and lived among 
the people until they knew him well and were willing to 
pose for him as often as he wished. He took them just 
as they came from the pits with their heavy shoes, baggy 
clothes and unwashed faces. He says that he often had 
to laugh at the suspiciously full blouses in which they had 
secreted pieces of coal. 

His sympathies often interfered with his work. Once, 
when an old coal miner who, because of increasing feeble- 
ness, had been demoted to hauling trucks, told him of the 
hard conditions of his life, Heyenbrock suddenly stopped 
sketching and sent the man home. Then he went home 
himself to wrestle all over again with this cruel, inhuman 
problem of the laborers in the great industries. 
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The oppression of the existing conditions, the constant 
discouragement which the workers experience when they 
try to break from the benumbing routine of their lives, is 
illustrated by Heyenbrock in a slight but symbolic story 
which he tells about going to hunt a glass factory model. 
It was a summer evening, very still, with just an occasional 
flicker of lightning. The street lamps were already lighted 
and the people were grouped outdoors, trying to get a 
breath of air. The little brother of the model was trying 
to send up a kite that had too heavy a string and there 
was no breeze to support it. Do what he would it kept 


falling to the ground. In this incident Heyenbrock found 
an element of sadness which he could not explain. 
He kept on trying to express in his art the beauty, 
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grandeur, and human pathos of industrial operations. 
Meanwhile, the critics dubbed his work mechanical, ma- 
terialistic, lacking in romantic and dramatic qualities— 
all serious criticisms for an artist who had his living to 
make. 

“Many people want subjects presented in a super- 
dramatical way,” he declared in answer. “They want to 
see human beings staggering under burdens so heavy that 
they are hardly able to go on. But what do they know, 
these people, of what it really means to work with red- 
hot steel thirty or forty pounds in weight? What do 
they know of the risk of the giant cranes—‘hands of our 
hands’ as somebody has called them? They would not 
want to see things presented super-dramatically if they 
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knew the pain that is back of labor.” 


Obecnh itd epet semen 


The critics contended that Heyenbrock’s pictures did | 
not look well in rooms hung with satin wall coverings. | 


Art lovers did not find pictures of the great industries 
“pleasant.” 


} 


“But,” replied Heyenbrock, “the critics make no effort — 


to understand what I am trying to do. The blunders 


made by the so-called learned or intellectual world are 
many, but what shall one say of that lack of mentality — 


shown by the intellectuals when the world of art tries to 
comprehend and to respond to a sphere outside that which 
conventional intellectuals know? The time has come for 
a recognition of new beauties and new subjects, new 
aspects of life. 


WORKS 


“People say my pictures are gloomy. 


lamps in their hands in the chilly, early morning or. the 
late twilight is a gay subject. Nor. would I call the 
ghostly looking alkali workers with their face masks, 
moving about in the cold, electric light, a triumphal pro- 
cession. Walter Crane called it that but I cannot. It is 
grotesque to call it ‘triumphant’ when I know the reality 
to be so far otherwise! 

“Anyhow,” he continued, “art should be handed down 
to the workers, the humble peoples, and not produced 
exclusively for the art collectors and_ critics. They de- 
nounce my work but, when I go into a factory and an 
engineer crawls out from behind his machine and says, 


Well, I do not } 
myself think that a group of miners with their burning — 


| 


| 
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‘Ah, there is our friend the artist again, the painter of 
our great industries!’ I am rewarded and glad.” 


The Coming of Recognition 


OF LATE the critics have changed their minds. Frederick 
van Eeden, for one, claims that, while Heyenbrock’s 
vision is somber, it is not decadent, and that he has shown 
through the imposing spectacle of factory and mine a deep 
meaning which has escaped other European artists. It is 
the human factor in industry with which Heyenbrock has 
arrested attention. Van Eeden reminds other critics that 
Heyenbrock’s art is very modern, that it is much more of 
the future than that of many who call themselves futurists 
but whose work will pass and die while Heyenbrock’s 
still lives. J. Nilsen Laurvik, the famous critic from 
Norway, welcomes Heyenbrock as the apostle of a new 
philosophy of art, the first Dutch artist to show us the 
significance of modern labor. 

So Heyenbrock has created a place for his interpreta- 
tion of the laborers and the great industries. To an 
American eye his pictures are passive and unemotional. 
They give one a sense of an adaptation of men to machin- 
ery rather than an impression of machinery adapted to 
men. And yet, anyone who has himself watched the 
laborers at the great industries will remember, perhaps, 
his own surprise at the composure, the quiet, mechanical 
way, in which they accomplish tasks which are spectacular 
in the extreme. Heyenbrock’s work is amazing in color 
and true in its depiction of the mechanical daily routine 
of the workers. It is panoramic. 

But we do not feel in him the swing and dramatic quali- 
ties which our. own Frederick Dana Marsh put into his 
panels on engineering, where the iron-workers are shown 
in a gamble with blind chance. Nor does he emphasize 
the worker and subordinate the industry as did Marsh in 
Building the Grand Central Terminal, and as Pennell 
interpreted some of the scenes at Panama. And while 
essentially poetical, Heyenbrock never treats his sub- 
jects vaguely as John W. Alexander handled his series 
of panels on men and mills in the Carnegie Institute. One 
feels as if Alexander could not have presented this series 
more realistically without showing ugliness and distor- 
tion. Heyenbrock cloaks nothing. His atmospheric ef- 
fects reveal rather than hide the mechanical features of 
life in the great industries. He has more the manner of 
John F. Weir as expressed in The Forging of the Shaft at 
the Metropolitan Museum. He gives the thing he sees 
before him with rather literal draughtsmanship, but dips 
the whole into a thousand palpitating and poetic hues. 

The American public is soon to have an opportunity of 
giving Heyenbrock its own rating. For the first time, 
- some of his pictures were exhibited here at the Panama- 
Pacific Fine Arts Palace and are to be shown in our larg- 
est cities in the coming months as part of a circuit col- 
lection of contemporary Dutch art. In one of these 
pictures Heyenbrock has returned to the use of oil. He 
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“Not to see poetry in the machinery of this present 

age,’ says Heyenbrock, quoting The Voice of the Ma- 

chines by Gerald Stanley Lee, “is not to see poetry in 
the life of the age. It is not to believe in the age.” 


himself will come later—as soon as he can leave the Bel- 
gian refugees. 

The dreams of the social workers will run ahead of 
Heyenbrock’s interpretations. For social workers are 
framing an answer to the twentieth-century message which 
reached Heyenbrock through the experience of Jan de 
Waardt. They would retain all the color and impressive- 
ness which Heyenbrock depicts, but to these, in place of the 
adaptation of man to industry in ceaseless toil and fatigue, 
they plan to add joy and freshness in the labor, to adapt 
our strange, new partners, the machines, to the needs of 
women and men so that the group of miners may be no 
longer gloomy and the procession of alkali workers may 
be as triumphant as Walter Crane termed it. Out of the 
answer to the twentieth-century message will emerge a 
spirit of brotherhood and social justice in factory, mill 
and mine—a spirit which will make possible nobler por- 
trayals of the great industries by wistful, folk-loving artists 
like Heyenbrock. 


The Reaction of Simple Women to Trade 
| Union Propaganda 


By “Fane Addams 


O\W one woman not only had caught a 
glimpse of the great social forces of her 
day, but had had the ability to modify her 
daily living by what she had perceived, was 

clearly revealed in a conversation I held with her when 
she came to confess that her long struggle was over and 
that she and her sister had at last definitely turned their 
faces toward the poorhouse. 

Perhaps under the shadow of this tragic surrender, she 
had obtained a new sense of values, or at least had made 
up her mind that it was not worth while any longer to 
conceal her genuine experiences, for she talked more fully 
of her hard life than I had ever heard her before in the 
many years I had known her. She related in illuminating 
detail an incident in her long effort of earning by ill-paid 
and unskilled labor, the money with which to support her 
decrepit mother and her imbecile sister. For more than 
fifty years she had never for a moment considered the 
possibility of sending either of them to a public institu- 
tion although it became almost impossible to maintain 
such a household, after the mother, who lived to be ninety- 
four years old, had become utterly distraught. 

She was still sharing her scanty livelihood with the 
feebfe-minded sister, although she herself was unable to do 
anything but wash vegetables and peel potatoes in a small 
restaurant of her neighborhood. The cold water neces- 
sary to these processes made her hands, already crippled 
with rheumatism, “so bad” that on some days she could not 
hold anything “smaller than a turnip,” although the other 
people in the kitchen helped her all they could and the 
cooks gave her broken food to carry home to the ever hun- 
gry sister. : 

She told of her monotonous years in a box factory 
where she had always worked with the settled enmity 
of the other employes. They regarded her as a “pace 
setter” and she, obliged to work fast and furiously in 
order to “keep” three people and full of concern for her 
old mother, had never understood what the girls meant 
when they talked about standing by each other. She had 
had little companionship and had always tried “to keep 
herself to herself.” 

She did not change in her attitude even when she found 
the prices of piece work going lower and lower, so that 
at last she was obliged to work overtime late into the 
night in order to earn even the small amount she had 
previously earned by day. 

She was seventy years old when the legality of the ten- 
hour law was contested and her employer wanted her to 
testify in court that she was opposed to the law because 
she could not have supported her old mother all those 
years unless she had been allowed to work nights. 

She found herself at last dimly conscious what it was 
that her long-time enemies, the union girls, had been try- 
ing to do. 
request, in sheer panic she abruptly left his factory and 
moved her helpless household to another part of town 
on the very day she was expected to appear in court. In 
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Fearing that she would yield to her employer's - 


her haste she left four days’ unpaid wages behind her, 
and moving the family took all of the money she had 
painstakingly saved for the coming winter’s coal. She 
had unknowingly moved into a neighborhood of cheap 
restaurants, and from that time on she had worked in 
any of them which would employ ‘her until now at last 
she was too feeble to be of much use to anybody. 

Although she had never joined the union which finally 
became so flourishing in the box factory she had left, she 
was conscious that in a moment of great temptation she 
had refrained from seeking her own advantage at the ex- 
pense of others. As she bunglingly tried to express her 
motives, she said: 


“The Irish—you know I was ten years old when we 
came over—use the word rue when they feel like that; 
it doesn’t mean exactly that you are sorry after you have 
done a thing, nor so much that you don’t do it because 
you know you will be sorry afterward, nor that anything _ 
in particular will happen to you if you do it, but it means 
that you haven't the heart for it, that it goes against your 
nature.” 


When I expressed my admiration for her prompt -ac- 
tion she replied: 


“T have never told this before except to one person, 
to a woman who was organizing for the garment workers 
and who came to my house one night about nine o’clock 
just as I was having my supper. I had it late in those 
days because I used to scrub the restaurant floor after 
everybody left. My sister was asleep back of the stove. 
I looked sharp not to wake her up and I don’t believe the 
union woman ever knew that she wasn’t just like other 
people. ; 

“The organizer was looking for some of the women 
living in our block who had been taking work from the 
shops ever since the strike was on. She was clean tired 
out and when I offered her a cup of tea she said as quick 
as a flash, ‘You are not a scab, are you?’ I just held up 
before her face my poor old hands swollen red from 
scrubbing and full of chilblains, and I told her that I 
couldn’t sew a stitch if my life depended upon it. 

“When I offered her the second cup of tea—a real edu- 
cated looking woman she was—and she must have been 
used to better tea than mine boiled out of the old tea | 
leaves the restaurant cook always let me bring home—I ~ 
said to her, “My hands aren’t the only reason I’m not 
scabbing. I see too much of the miserable wages these 
women around here get for their sweat-shop work and 
I’ve done enough harm already with my pace-setting and 
my head so full of poor old mother that I never thought 
of anybody else. She smiled at me and nodded her head 
over my old cracked cup. “You are a union woman all 
right, she said, whether you carry a card or not. I am 
mighty glad to have met you after all the scabs I have 
talked to this day.’ ” 


Her simple story of life-long sacrifice to family obliga- 
tions and of her one supreme effort to respond to a social 
claim had come to an end, but as the narrator sat there, 


DEERE ES UOVAE VY iO Ra MOM TE TOTO 


a tall simple woman, broken through her devoted affec- 
tions, inevitably suggesting the industrial wrongs and op- 
pressions suffered by the women who, forgotten and neg- 
lected, perform so much of the unlovely drudgery upon 
which our industrial order depends, | was filled anew with 
a sense of the folly and waste of those motives and affec- 
tions registered in the very bodily structure itself which 
are so ruthlessly pushed aside and considered of no 
moment to the work in which so many women are now 
engaged. I found myself recalling a pensive remark made 
by a gifted woman, Rachel Varnhagen, a century ago: 
“Careless fate never requires of us what we are really 
capable of doing.” 


HE clash between the traditional conception of 

woman’s duty narrowed solely to family obligations 
and the claims arising from the complexity of the indus- 
trial situation, manifests scarcely a suggestion of that 
old apprehension cherished even by the Greeks, that, 
when the obscure women at the bottom of society could 
endure no longer and “the oppressed women at last struck 
back, it would not be justice which came but the revenge 
of madness.” 

My own observation has discovered little suggestive of 
this mood, certainly not among the women active in the 
labor movement. I recall the experiences of a woman 
whom I had long admired for her valiant services as an 
organizer in the garment trades and whom I have known 
from her earliest girlhood. 

As an orphaned child she had been cared for by two 
maiden aunts who owned between them a little shop which 
pretended to be a tailoring establishment but which in 
reality was a distributing center for home work among 
the Italian women and newly immigrated Russian Jews 
living in the neighborhood. Her aunts, because they were 
Americans, superior in education and resources to the 
humble home workers, by dint of much bargaining both 
with the wholesale houses from whom they procured the 
garments and with the foreign women to whom they 
distributed them, had been able to secure a very good 
commission. For many years they had made a comfort- 

able living and in addition had acquired a somewhat ex- 
_alted social position in the neighborhood, for they were 
-much looked up to by those so dependent upon them for 
work. 

Although my friend was expected to help in the shop 
_as much as possible she was sent regularly to school and 
had already “graduated from the eighth grade,” when 

that happened which changed all her prospects. A law 
was passed in the Illinois Legislature popularly known 
as the anti-sweat-shop law, which within a year had 
ruined her aunt’s business. After they had been fined in 
court for violating the law, a case which obtained much 
publicity because smallpox was discovered in two of the 
_ tenement houses in which the home finishers were living, 
the aunts were convinced that they could not continue to 
_ give out work to the Italian and Russian Jewish women. 
Reluctantly foregoing their commissions they then tried 
crowding their own house and shop with workers, only to 
_ be again taken into. court and fined when the inspector 
discovered their kitchen and bedrooms full of half- 
‘finished garments. They both flatly refused to go into a 
_ factory to work or to encourage their Italian neighbors 
to do so, and after a futile attempt to revive the tailoring 
business which had never been very genuine, they were 
finally reduced to the dimensions of the shop itself, which 
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under the new regulations as to light and air could ac- 
commodate but three people. My friend was at once taken 
from school and made one of these ill paid workers. 

The little household was held together on the pittance 
the three could earn, the aunts grumbling at the miserable 
pay and quite unconscious that they had contributed to 
the situation during the many years when they had per- 
suaded the Italian women to supplement their husbands’ 
wages. It was but natural perhaps, as these displaced 
proprietors became poorer, that they should ever grow 
more bitter against the reformers and the trade unionists 
who between them had secured the “high-brow” law which 
had destroyed their honest business. 

The niece was married at eighteen to a clerk in a neigh- 
boring dry-goods store who worked four evenings a week 
and every other Sunday in his determination to get on. 
The bride moved into a more prosperous neighborhood 
and I saw little of her husband or herself for ten years 
during which time they had made four payments on the 
small house they occupied fully three miles away from the 
now abandoned sweat-shop. 

Unhappily her husband lost his place and was out of 
work for three months. Without his wife’s knowledge 
he forged a cheque in order to make the last delayed pay- 
ment on their little house, was convicted and sent to the 
penitentiary for seven years. She felt that she could not 
support herself and two children on the uncertain wages 
paid in the garment trades as she had known them ten 
years before and she therefore found a position scrubbing 
in a downtown building, where the pay was at least regu- 
lar, but unfortunately with such hours that she was al- 
ways away from home during the very hours that he 
children were out of school! 

She did not realize until her oldest child, a boy of nine, 
was taken into the Juvenile Court on a charge of stealing. 
that in striving to take a father’s place she had also de- 
prived her children of a mother’s care. She worked on 
trying to support three people on $5 a week until her little 
girl was assaulted by a drunken man. Then she gave 
up the struggle and sent the children to institutions only 
one year before their father’s return. Her desperate 
need had enabled her to hold on for six years but not for 
the crucial seventh. She then went back to the only trade 
she had, finishing garments, but when her husband came 
home with tuberculosis, for the years until his death 
she again faced the problem of earning insufficient wages 
ror four people, the pang constantly augmented by the 
knowledge that in spite of her utmost efforts the invalid 
never received the food and care his condition required. 

The clothing factory in which she then worked illus- 
trated the lowest ebb in the fortunes of the garment work- 
ers in American cities. The sweat-shop had been largely 
eliminated through the efforts of the factory inspectors. 
and the workers from every land were crowded into the 
hastily organized factories. They were too separated by 
their diverse languages and, through their long habits of 
home work, had become too secretive to even tell each 
other the amount of wages they were receiving. It was 
as if the competition had been transferred from the sweat- 
shop contractors to the individual workers themselves, sit- 
ting side by side in the same room. It was perhaps not 
surprising that the workers felt as if they had been hunted 
down into their very kitchens and their poverty cruelly 
exposed to public view. 

My friend shared this wretchedness and carried into 
it the bitterness of her early experience. She says now 
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that she never caught even a suggestion that this might 
be but a transitional period to a more ordered sort of in- 
dustrial life. 

She did not tell me just when and how she had come 
to the conclusion that wages must be higher, that legal 
enactment for better conditions must be supplemented by 
the efforts of the workers themselves, but it was absolutely 
clear that she had independently reached that conclusion 
long before a strike in the clothing industry brought her 
into contact with the organized labor movement. It was 
certainly not until the year of her husband’s death that 
she became aware of the industrial changes which had 
been taking place during the twenty-two years since her 
aunt’s business had been ruined. 

She was grateful that the knowledge had first come to 
her through an-Italian girl working by her side, for as 
she explained her old attitude toward the Italians as a 
people to be exploited had to be thoroughly changed be= 
fore she could be of much real use in organizing a trade 
in which so many Italians were engaged. Even during 
the strike itself, to which she was thoroughly committed, 
having been convinced both of its inevitability and of the 
justice of its demands, she resented the fact that the 
leadership was in the hands of Russian Jews, and secure 
in her Americanism felt curiously aloof from the group 
with which she was so intimately identified. 

A few months after the strike my friend fortunately 
secured a place in a manufactory of men’s clothing in 
which there had been instituted a trade board for the ad- 
justment of grievances, and where wages and hours were 
determined by joint agreement. When she was elected 
to the position of shop representative she found herself 
in the midst of one of the most interesting experiments 
being carried on in the United States, not only from the 
standpoint of labor but from that of applying the princi- 
ples of representative government in a new field. She 
felt the stimulus of being a part in that most absorbing 
of all occupations—the reconstruction of a living world. 
One evening at Hull-House, as she came out of a citizen- 
ship class which she had been attending, she tried to ex- 
press some of the implications of the great undertaking 
in which more than 10,000 clothing employes are en- 
gaged. She repeated the statement made by the leader of 
the class that it was the solemn duty and obligation of 
the United States not only to keep a republican form of 


government alive upon the face of the earth and to fulfill 


the expectations of the founders, but to modify and de- 
velop that type of government as conditions changed. 
He had said that the spirit of the New England town 
meeting might be manifested through a referendum vote 
in a large city, and that it must find some such vehicle 
of expression if it would survive under changed con- 
ditions. 

Her eyes were quite shining as she made her appli- 
cation to the experiment being carried on in the great 
clothing factory with its many shops and departments 
unified in mutual effort. Evidently, her attention had 
been caught by the similarity between the town meeting 
in its relation to a more elaborated form of government, 
and the small isolated sweat-shop such as that formerly 
managed by her aunts, in its relation to the “biggest cloth- 
ing factory in the world.” She had heard her fellow 
workers say that the “green horn” often found much’ 
friendliness in a small shop where his own language was 
spoken and where he could earn at least a humble living 
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until he grew accustomed to the habits of a new country, 
whereas he would have been lost and terrified in a fac- — 
tory. She felt very strongly the necessity of translating 
this sense of comradeship and friendliness into larger 
terms, and she believed that it could be done by the united 
workers. 

As she sat beside my desk, this woman, not yet forty 
years old, but looking much older as if illustrating the 
saying that hard labor so early robs the poor man of his 
youth that it makes his old age too long, she seemed to 
me. for the moment to have gathered up in her own ex- 
perience the transition from old conditions to new, and to 
be standing on the threshold of a great development in 
the lives of working women. 

As if she were conscious that I was recalling her past 
with which I had been so familiar she began to speak 
again: 


“You know that I have both of my children with me 
now, the girl graduates from the normal school in June 
and hopes to put herself through the university after she 
has taught for a few years. She reminds me of her 
father in her anxiety to know people of ‘cultivation,’ to 
get on in the world, and I am sure she will succeed. | 
The boy has caught the other motive of pulling up with © 
his own trade and of standing by the organized labor 
movement. Of course, sewing was too dull for him and 
besides he grew ambitious to be a machinist when he was 
in the industrial school where I put him with such a 
breaking of the heart when he was only ten years old. 
He has to admit, however, that even his beloved machin- 
ists’ union, with its old-fashioned trade agreements and 
joint boards is far behind our own experiment. 

“He went with me to the banquet on May Day. We 
had marched through the ‘loop’ in celebration of our new 
agreement and had stirring speeches at the Auditorium 
in the afternoon, but it was in the evening that we really 
felt at home with each other. When he saw the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm for our beloved leader—my boy I am 
sorry to say is a little inclined to despise foreigners and 
also tailors because they aren’t as big and brawny as the 
members of his dear machinists’ union—and really caught 
some notion of the statesmanlike ability required for the 
successful management of such a complicated and diffi- 
cult experiment, and when he realized that the 10 per 
cent increase provided for in the new agreement was to 
go in greater proportion to those at the lower end of the 
scale, he forgot his prejudices and I saw him applauding 
with his hands and feet as if he had really let loose at 
last. : 

“Of course, it hasn’t been easy for me even during 
these later years to keep Helen in school and to support 
my aunt who is now too old and broken to even keep house 
for us. But we have gotten on and quite aside from every- 
thing else I am thankful to have been even a small factor 
in a forward step in American democracy—at least, that’s 
what they called it at the banquet,” she ended shyly. 


N spite of all their difficulties and handicaps, some- 

thing of social value is thus forced out of the very 
situation itself among that vast multitude of women whose 
oppression through the centuries has typified a sense of 
helplessness and intolerable wrongs. Many of them, even 
the older ones, are being made slowly conscious of the 
subtle and impalpable filaments that secretly bind their 
experiences and moods into larger relations and they are 
filled with a new happiness analogous to that of little 
children when they are first taught to join hands in ordered 
activity. 
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Can the Old Rest-houses of Burmah Be Transformed into 
Recreation Centers for the Children of the Jungle? 


By C. M. Goethe 


~T was rice-planting time in Burmah. They walked 
together to their work, Okpho and Rhannee. Rhan- 
nee carried little Sagu, their first-born. 

This was market day, so Rhannee was to tarry at 
her bazaar stall most of the morning. As they sauntered 
toward the market, they talked of “acquiring merit,” for 
they were both good Buddhists. Okpho had been a priest. 
Every Burman is a priest sometime in his life, and Okpho 
had been in the monastery for two years. There he had 
learned much of Gautama, the Buddha, how he had taught 
the duty of acquiring merit by daily deeds of kindness,— 
the oriental way of laying up treasure in heaven. Okpho 
had learned to be gentle to all, to his water buffalo in the 
rice-paddy, to the flies on the buffalo’s back, to gray crows 
that scolded while he was planting, even to the 
poisonous hamadryad in the grass. Each time 
he did a kind act he repeated, “Thus have I ac- 
quired merit.” So when Rhannee noticed a 
fledgling that had fallen from its nest in a 
frangipanni bush, Okpho carefully put it back. 

As they neared the bazaar, the wayfarers be- 
came more numerous. In the market were many 
stalls. The sellers were women, each, in the way 
of the East, squatting on her floor, which was 
raised about a foot above the ground where 
stood the buyers. Around her, were her wares. 
Some had mats with piles of rice, millet, sesame. 
‘Others sold little images of the Nats that live in 
trees, rivers or rocks. Still others had heaps of 
bright-colored fruits, yellow mangoes, purple 
mangosteens, oranges, green-skinned yet ripe. 
Some sold slices of jak fruit that looked like 
pineapple; some sold fish that we would call 
rotten. 

Rhannee’s wares were silks. 
her customers, dressed alike. 


Men and women, 
A bit of silk was 


twisted into a head-dress; another for the shoulders, the 
third worn around the middle, like a Malay’s sarong. 
Okpho’s head-covering was cerise; his jacket, purple; his 
sarong, green. Rhannee’s head-dress was pink; her 
jacket, yellow ; her sarong, bright red. They mixed colors 
in true Burmese style. 

Arrived at the bazaar, Okpho laid down the bundle of 
folded silks, and Rhannee sorted them that the bright 
colors might attract buyers. Soon the brown baby was 
surrounded by the brilliant hued fabrics. Okpho said his 
parting and continued to the rice-paddy with a number of 
other planters. Their wives would follow by noonday. 


Between sales, Rhannee chatted with her bazaar neigh- 
bors. 


She told of finding the fledgling. They all talked 
of experiences in “acquiring merit.” One of 
Rhannee’s neighbors had found a bright blue 
kingfisher. Its wing was broken. She had tied 
it in bamboo splints. She, too, was “acquiring 
merit.” Another placed rice and a little cup of 
water every morning for the jungle fowl that 
came out of the jungle back of her dwelling for 
their food and drink. And so she had “acquired 
merit.” Surely, they all agreed, it was good to 
follow the teachings of the gentle Buddha. 

Thus the bazaar women chatted. Such chil- 
dren as were too small to help at the rice-plant- 
ing, chased each other up and down the narrow 
bazaar aisles, now dashing against good-natured 
buyers, now almost upsetting a tray of sweet- 
meats, black with flies. As the steamy heat in- 
creased and the buying lagged, one after an- 
other rested, then fell asleep among the bales of 
goods. 

While the women gossiped, Okpho had reach- 
ed the rice-paddy. It was yet early in the morn- 
ing. He paused a moment to enjoy the reflection 
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of the palms in the unrippled surface of the paddy water. 
Soon he was working in the slush, almost to his waist, 
laboring hard in the sucking mud. He called endearing 
names to his big horned caribou, as they too splashed in 
the paddy. Even as the flies settled around his buffalo’s 
eyes, Okpho drove them away with courteous words, with 
never a thought of killing them—he was “acquiring merit.” 
Had not the great Buddha taught kindness to everything? 

Later, the planters were joined by Rhannee and the 
other women. They came to plant the rice seedlings. 
leaving their babies in the grass under the palm trees. 
Caucasian mothers, with our knowledge, might have 
thought about mosquitoes, flies and the dreaded insect- 
borne diseases of the tropics. But the brown mothers 
knew nothing of these. The babies cooed or fretted or 
died in the way of the unchanging Orient. 

The mid-day rest came. The men and women laughed 
and rollicked, and puffed cheroots that looked like un- 
abridged editions of those great overgrown white fire- 
crackers, the “double-headed Dutchmen” of our boyhood 
They watched the elephants working with teak 
Then came 


days. 
logs in the swamps beyond the rice-paddies. 
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Schoolboys and their priestly teacher having lessons 
out of doors beside the Irrawoddy river, Burmah 


_ not calm her restless babe. 
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the long hot afternoon. 
the tropics, summer and winter, at about six o'clock, all 
stopped to enjoy it. Each line of each palm leaf was 
etched against the bright copper sky as sharply as if cut 
with an engraver’s tool. 

Not till then did the rice planters leave the fields. All 
through the Orient peasants still make their homes in vil- 
lages. The old instinct of seeking protection at night re- 
mains long after the necessity for it is gone. So, often, 
the form exists after the cause is removed. So, often, 
“acquiring merit,” like other human customs,—oriental, 
occidental,—develops into the merely formal. 

Thus Okpho and Rhannee came to their grass-thatched 
house. They were both tired, the healthy weariness of 
a day's work well done. As they ‘squatted on mats and 
romanced, after their simple meal, they talked of the 
building of their house under the big jak tree, about their 
first-born, little Sagu, cooing on the floor ; how they sought 
the favor of the Nat who lived in the jak; how they built 
for him a little grass-thatched shrine, a tiny copy of their 
own home. They talked of the expected rice harvest, of 
the possible yield. Of course, there would be food for 
the next year. Out of the surplus, Rhannee was to have 
the ruby from the Mogok mines, and little Sagu a jade 
ornament. There would be enough to give a pwe for all 
the village. What singing and dancing there would be on 
the night of the full moon! Whatever was left from the 
harvest would go into a rest-house. Thus above all 
would they “acquire merit.” 

In Rhannee’s mind, “acquiring merit” blended with the 
Buddha’s blessing of good health for little Sagu. Per- 
haps, they thought, there would be a very little rest-house, 
just a bit of thatched roof, enough to cover an earthen 
jar and a couple of cocoanut shell cups. But perhaps the 
harvest would be very generous and there would be 
enough for a big rest-house. Who knew? A fine one of 
carved teak. Perhaps half a dozen of the shaven, yellow- 
robed monks would come to live in the village, and Okpho 
and Rhannee would regularly “acquire merit” throughout 
the years by giving to these monks on their daily rounds. 

Thus, at home and going back and forth to bazaar and 
rice-field, they talked of the rest-house, chatting of it with 
their neighbors. 

But one day Rhannee did not go to her stall. Little 
Sagu was sick. The young mother did not know what 
to do. She knew nothing of bacilli, of mosquitoes, of 
fevers carried by swamp-dwellers. There were no doc- 
tors, no playgrounds with visiting nurses. Rhannee called 
in an old woman, who commenced to talk of the Nats. 
What Nat had been offended? The Nat of the river 
whence came the water for the rice-paddy? The Nat who 
drives the fish away when he is angry? Rhannee went 
over the whole list of Nats, but she could not locate the 
trouble. All day, all through the night, she worried as 
little Sagu tossed in his fever. 

Next morning, a priest passed with his begging-bowl— 
not an elaborately decorated bronze, like those of the 
Punjab ; just a simple, sawn cocoanut-shell. Rhannee added 
to the customary grains of rice, a bit of juggery palm 
sugar and a copper coin. As the yellow-robed monk 
moved to give his blessing, she asked particularly for 
one for little Sagu. But even the priest’s benediction did 
What could be the cause? 
Then she remembered. A few days before when leaving 
for the bazaar she had almost forgotten the little shrine 
back of their home under the big jak tree. The Nat had 
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always been good to them and regularly the great melon- 
like fruits had grown from the trunk of the jak tree. 
But even on that day she had run back, picking a sprig of 
frangipanni bloom and gathering a few grains of rice, 
and had made the offering to the spirit of the great 
jak tree. Surely the moment’s slip did not deserve such 
affliction ! 

When Okpho came from the rice-paddy that night, she 
sent him to the idol-maker. He bought an image of the 
Nat, a little statue of the Buddha. Then he took both 
to the pagoda. He prayed earnestly before the great 

_calm statue of the Prince. He purchased a candle, too, 

and a square of gold leaf that he pasted on the flaring side 
of the pagoda. As he was leaving, he hesitated on the 
stairs, between the two enormous tiger statues, then he 
returned. At a little stall, he added to his offerings a tiny 
musical windbell, asking the saffron-clothed priest to hang 
it with the hundreds of its fellows. How they tinkled, 
tinkled, tinkled. 

“Much is the merit thou hast. acquired, according to thy 
means, peasant. of the rice-fields,’ was the music they 
made in his ears, and the night breeze carried it from the 
dank teak jungle. 

On the morrow, they bought from a neighbor two half- 
tamed caged jungle fowls. These they liberated, and, 
unknowing of the cause, the English commander that night 
had no chicken dinner, as a relief from his “bit o’ beef 
that was three years stored.” But still little Sagu grew 
more feverish. 


A STREET SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Courtesy Young People’s Missionary Society 


They sent for the village head man, a venerable old 
patriarch, godfather to all the children of the village. He 
came, and standing beside the grass mat, looked down 
on the little, tossing body, and on Rhannee, crouching be- 
side her babe. He listened silently to the story. He knew 

of no more ways of -pacifying the offended Nat, but he 
had heard of a strange man with great power to make 
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REST-HOUSE AT SHWE-DAGON 


The need is not for more rest-houses, the creation of 
an earlier day, but for rest-houses turned to a new 
kind of usefulness 


the sick well. This man studied a drop of blood through 
what looked like a joint of bamboo, with a bit of glass at 
each end. The sage spoke English like the red-coated 
officers of the army, but he came from another country, 
from America. 

The parents vacillated between satisfying the offended 
Nats and calling the strange American. Rhannee sobbed 
that she would even go far into the teak to bring orchids 
for the Nat of the jak tree, for now she remembered 
that she had used the heart-wood of a big branch of the 
tree blown down in the storm, one day, and had boiled 
the pieces of wood to make a yellow dye for the very silk 
that she was then wearing. Perhaps at this, the Nat was 
wroth. And orchids from the deep, deep jungle might 
appease. 

Finally, however, the head man was heeded. The doc- 
tor came at their sending. He found the baby very sick. 
There were several weeks of anxious nursings. Okpho 
counted the hours each day till the sunset home-going 
Rhannee grew thin. 

But at last, the doctor’s skill prevailed. One day Sagu 
was so much better that Rhannee was able to resume her 
selling in the bazaar. She chatted light-heartedly again, 
and looked lovingly on little Sagu. Again her thoughts 
turned to the rest-house, to “acquiring merit,’—now with 
a strange new feeling of gratitude to all the Nats and to 
the great pitying Buddha. 

Meantime, the rice grew and mellowed. The yield was 
enormously bountiful. Day after day Okpho and Rhannee 
brought back great bundles of gleanings. Then was held 
the big pwe. They invited the physician, the man with 
the bamboo-like tube with bits of glass at each end, 
through which he studied drops of blood. The pwe was 
held on that night most beloved by Buddha, the night of 
the full moon. Okpho told of the harvest, repeated his 
plan to build, with his surplus, the big rest-house of carved 
teak from the jungle. By building such a rest-house, they 
would acquire so much merit that they could lend some to 
their neighbors, for improvident neighbors, in an emer- 
gency, borrow “merit” in Burmah as they borrow sugar or 
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eggs in America. And he told, too, how the doctor, who 
saved little Sagu, had come a long way on elephant-back 
to their pwe end would discuss the rest-house plans with 
them. 

After Okpho’s speech came the dance and the singing, 
and then the play, where the actors wore queer masks, 
with faces of monsters; and after the play the doctor 
arose and began to speak. He had lived long in Burmah, 
and talked to them in their own tongue. He said it was 
well to follow the teachings of Guatama, the Buddha. It 
was right to “acquire merit’; to build a big rest-house was 
good. But here were many farmers, and the harvest of 
each had been abundant. Each might feel impelled to 
build another rest-house, whereas already Burmah had 
ten times too many. It was not now as in the old days, 
when there was scant surplus with which to “acquire 
merit.” Now the rice farmer of the rich lands had the 
whole fruit of his labor. There was no more brigandage ; 
no more bandits. The English soldiers had stopped that. 
No longer did corrupt officials appropriate most of what 
dacoits spared. Since, then, there were many rest-houses 
and much riches, why not use these riches to “acquire 
merit” in a better way, as did men in his America? 

Then he told the story of playgrounds for the little 
children of his own far-away land. On these played blue- 
eyed babies. Many of them actually were white haired. 
Some had shaggy heads as yellow as the ripened straw of 
the rice. In his land, villages were big, like Mandalay and 
Rangoon. Houses were five stories high. The wide-eyed 
listeners asked if America had teak jungles. “No,” he 
answered, “nor any pagodas with golden spires.” But 
they had had great jungles of other trees, and they called 
their jungles, “forests.” Some of the little villages had 
grown big. But in the big villages, as well as in the little 
ones, they had a kind of rest-house,—a recreation center, 
a playground. 

And he told them how there were story-tellers at the 
playground, just as in Burmah there were nuns who told 
stories of the young manhood of Buddha. There were 
playground nature-study clubs—did not their own Buddha 
teach them of the wee beasties? He told of folk-dances. 
just like the dances of their PGR that night in the 
shadows of the mango trees, black bulked against the full 
moon. He told how these play centers were Ecaily schools. 
One serious peasant asked him if they were like the Budd- 
hist schools. The doctor thought of American discipline 
and could hardly restrain his amusement as he explained 
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that American children do not all shout at once. No, 
their books were not made of slits of palm leaf. In some 
of the newer play schools, they did not use books at all. 
But the children did learn. He himself had learned to 
use that bamboo thing, called a microscope. One by one 
around their circle they laughingly tried to pronounce the 
new word. 

The doctor told how on the nature-study field excur- 
sions from his playground, he had become interested in 
science, and so came to learn how, by reading a drop of 
little Sagu’s blood, he could make the baby better. 

Burmah, he said, was no longer to be a hermit country. 
It had come into the family of nations. Once at Rangoon 
the sky-line was broken only by the pagoda spires. Now 
there were more factory chimneys than pagodas. The 
tinkling of the temple wind-bells was lost in the whirr of 
factory wheels. The young people were leaving the rice- 
paddies to live in cities. 
instead of silk head-dresses. Down in Rangoon, they 
dyed their yellow silks with a juice made from the black 
coal of the steamers. No longer in that city was the jak 
wood boiled for dye. 


Burmah, which they all loved, must learn the new way. 


And the big city way was not in every way the best way. 
Their rest-houses must change as all Burmah was chang- 
ing. They must learn to make these houses real play 
centers. Playgrounds, play centers, must grow as fast as 
the factories that were making big cities. While they 
built fewer but better rest-houses, they might follow 


Buddha’s admonition to “acquire merit” by making these | 


few more useful than all the old ones had been. That 


was to be done by supporting there people trained to a | 


new kind of usefulness. 
He told how, in his own land, play leaders, nature- 


study leaders, even folk-dance leaders, did such work. |— 
He related how nurses at the playgrounds taught of a bet- | 


ter way to cure the sick than buying images, candles, or 
gold leaf. He said one best “acquired merit,” not by offer- 
ings after a loved one was sick, but by preventing sick- 
ness. 

So it came about that little Sagu’s illness brought these 
simple rice planters a new friend. The pwe was not the 
last occasion of their seeing him. It was, however, the 
beginning of new ways in the village. 


Today, in scores of places throughout Burmah, the need | 


is for more like the doctor to help in finding the new ways 
“ce Ee, Sy ” 
for “acquiring merit. 
ACQUIRING MERIT—THE OLD WAY 
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Editorials 


IF 


F THE purpose of the United States is to intervene 
either to rehabilitate or to annex Mexico, then the 

apparent shift in the course of the administration in the 
last ten days is a confession of two years’ shilly-shallying 
and delay. Secretary Lansing’s presentation of our 
grounds for action is no more convincing than Senator 
Root’s soon after Vera Cruz. 

If our purpose is to support and develop constitutional 
government in the republic to the south, on the ground 
that that is the only sure basis for its social welfare, then 
we are scrapping all that we have done in friendship and 
encouragement in the past two years; for the one thing 
which must force Carranza to the needless choice between 
war and the overthrow of the government, between war 
and a return to anarchy at a time when the forces of self- 
government have shown greater promise than ever before, 
is the cumulative occupation of Mexican territory by an 
alien army—putting a weapon in the hands of every 
enemy of the slowly crystallizing government. 


MEXICO 


HE Austrian government told its people that for their 
OD ie protection they must invade Servia and root out 
its hotbeds of assassination; and the Austrian people be- 
lieved. The German government told its people that for 
their self-protection they must occupy Belgium, because 
Belgium was the gateway for their enemies; and the Ger- 
man people believed. The American government tells its 
people that we must occupy territory in a neighbor- 
ing state for our self-protection, because of guerrilla raids 
across the border. Will the American people believe? Or 
will they believe only on the stern condition that other 
and more modern alternatives than superior killing-ability 
have been resorted to as the way out and have all proved 
fruitless ? 
| Are there other such ways in dealing with the factors 
in the situation? One of those factors is the pressure 
_ and provocation on the American side. President Wilson 
two years ago, and again at the time of the Columbus 
raid, intimated that the springs of the trouble lay in 
American commercial interests; and not the least of the 
_ charges which have been current has been that Villa was 
himself paid to do his job. If after blood flows, after 
the enmity of all Latin America has been raised against 
us, it is discovered that we are the victims of a plot, it 
will make the government look like thirty cents, or, if you 
_ will, like thirty pieces of silver. 
| The situation calls for a competent civil method for get- 
| ting at the bottom of the trouble on this side—an incisive 
_ commission of inquiry which will lay bare the roots of that 
growth, of which Secretary Lansing’s note merely describes 
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the foliage. Not until we clean out the guerrilla forces on 
the American side—or convince ourselves that they are 
non-existent among us, should we be stampeded one fur- 
ther step into Mexico. 

Embittered, volatile, lawless people of the Mexican 
mountain lands are another factor. Generation after gen- 
eration, we are told, the Yaqui Indians were kept in a 
state of provoked war by grafting Mexican officials who 
profited out of the commissary end of their army. It is 
these people and their neighbors, loosened by the very 
processes of revolution, who are in contact with our troops. 
It is silly enough to leave the decision as between war and 
peace in the hands of a few men at Washington and at 
Mexico City. It is intolerable to practically put it in the 
hands of such folk; one flare-up and clash leading to an- 
other; war feeding and justifying itself on the give-and- 
take of events. As a people, are we convinced that, if 
the superior American troops had been placed at the 
disposal of the Carranza government as a police force, . 
rather than kept there as a foreign body, potentially an 
army of invasion, the troubles would not have mended ? 

Last week, constructive peace organizations set going a 
plan for a voluntary, unofficial conference of American 
and Mexican citizens, to meet at El Paso. The move 
raised the question of why not a joint official conference 
of civil rather than military men; and if that fails, of 
calling again on the A. B. C. mediators—not only as a 
possible agency for arbitration, but more immediately as 
affording a basis for an international commission to take 
over responsibility for law and order in the border coun- 
try, without affronting Mexican sovereignty; and in a 
way which would enable the peace forces in both Ameri- 
can republics to sustain their governments in a moderate 
course or hold them to it. 


TO THE N.E. A. 


NE year ago the public school teachers of this country, 

in convention assembled, declared that they looked 

upon the war now ravaging Europe as a “tragedy having 
no parallel in history.” They continued : 

“Of all the institutions working for the unification of mankind 
and the improvement of the social welfare, the school stands 
first. What cur civilization will be a quarter of a century 
hence will depend very largely upon the attitude assumed toward 
these new questions of international relationships by those who are 
responsible for the direction of public education in all lands and 
nations.” ; 

No discernment of a duty, no acceptance of an obliga- 
tion, could be stronger than these words. Next week the 
teachers of the country will again be gathered together for 
deliberation and mind-searching. They will come, twenty 
or thirty thousand strong, from all parts of the United 
States to one of the chief seats of whatever militaristic 
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thinking and pride of nationalism this country affords— 
New York city. 

What have these teachers done since August of last 
year to make good their glowing pronouncement? Then 
they asserted that the spirit of internationalism must be 
made triumphant. They bemoaned the “ineffectiveness” 
of education in the past. They said that Europe’s educa- 
tion had failed, “but we cannot console ourselves that 
the results would have been markedly different with us 
had this nation engaged in such a titanic struggle.” 

“The heroes of each nation’s history have been those who have 
done the greatest injury to other nations and who have killed the 
greatest number of foreigners rather than those who have con- 
ferred the greatest benefits on mankind. Our geography has re- 
lated too much to the position, growth, and commercial progress 
of our own nation and too little to our relations with other 
peoples. The discipline of our schools has been too much 
the discipline of the intellect and the body, untempered by larger 
conceptions as to justice and good will among men.” 

These are strong assertions; they contain the germ of 
an educational reform of the first magnitude. Under this 
doctrine, text-books on history must be rewritten, geogra- 
phies revised, the world’s literature taught with a new 
sense of the universality of experience. The school room 
must conceive the human race as linked together in a 
brotherhood of emotion as well as intellect. 

The European war continues. Thousands of this coun- 
try’s young men, fresh from their formal education, are 
hurrying to our southern border to menace a weaker 
nation. The products of an education “based upon too 
narrow an outlook” are multiplying. 

What will the teachers do to broaden that outlook? The 
program of their meeting provides for some discussion of 
war and education. Will this discussion end in words or 
in action? Will the teachers of the country accept the 
challenge they issued to themselves a year ago? 


HEALTH 


O judge by the party platforms, interest in public 
health is one of the things to suffer because of the 
absorption of the country in war. Four years ago, with a 
lugubrious Indiana politician in the chair, and with a west- 
ern boss, heavy paunched and bullet headed like one of 
Mr. Opper’s cartoons of the trusts, snoring frankly in the 
front row of committee men, the Republican platform 
framers listened to the arguments of a delegation of dis- 
tinguished physicians who wanted something done about it. 
Their presentment did not filter through to the under- 
standing of the sleeper, and left a residue in the minds of 
his associates, which was translated into exactly five words. 
This year the Republicans continued to ignore public 
health as an issue, the Progressives dropped it out, and 
the Democrats advocate practically what they advocated 
iour years ago—a reconsideration of the federal health 
work; but couched a trifle more vaguely and without re- 
porting progress. In addition, they favor federal tuber- 
culosis sanataria. 


JUSTICE 


NTEREST in the courts has suffered a greater slump. 

It took the Democrats eight passages to deliver their 

message four years ago; the Republicans and Progressives 
six each. This year, in no case, any. 

In the field of criminology, the Progressives of 1912 
called for the abolition of convict contract labor, a sys- 
tem of prison production for governmental consumption 
only, and the application of prisoners’ earnings to the sup- 
port of their dependent families. These pronouncements 
are more than matched by the Democrats in 1916, whose 
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rounded program embodies some of the leading principles 
through which pioneer American penologists have revo- 
lutionized the world’s thought. Their program reads: 


“We demand that the modern principles of prison re- 
form be applied in our federal penal system. We favor 
such work for prisoners as shall give them training in 
remunerative occupations, so that they may make an hon- 
est living when released from prison; the setting apart 
of the net wages of the prisoner to be paid to his dependent 
family or to be reserved for his own use upon his release; 
the liberal extension of the principles of the federal parole 
law, with due regard both to the welfare of the prisoner 
and the interests of society; the adoption of the probation 
system, especially in the case of first offenders not con- 
victed of serious crimes.” 

THE COLORADO “BEETERS” 
SUFFRAGE 


T is sad, of course, that children anywhere should 
suffer the experiences of the “beeters.” But the 
Colorado women voters, informed for the first time 
of the facts by the investigations of the National Child 
Labor Committee can make all needed changes in the 
school law at the next meeting of their legislature. (See 
page 374.) 

They are confronted by no such long, vain struggle as 
their non-voting sisters in New York have for years 
waged in behalf of the cannery children robbed of the 
benefits of the child labor law by local judges and juries 
in whose selection New York women have no voice. 
Colorado women backing bills to protect the “beeters” are 
immeasurably better placed than voteless women in New 
Jersey striving year after year to mitigate the plight of 
the little workers in berry patches and bogs. 

In Ohio (where women do not vote) at Lodi, a com- 
pany controls 1,200 acres of land, and employs minors 
tor weeding, for pulling and topping onions, and other 
similar work in raising vegetables. Here a visitor last 
year found one day 103 boys and girls sixteen years of 
age and under; 2 boys of eight years who had worked 
two seasons, having begun when they were six years old; 
6 boys nine years old, 3 of them having worked three 
seasons, and 2 four seasons; 2 girls, nine years old, had 
worked two seasons; 2 girls of eleven years had worked 
four seasons. 

Nor are the Colorado women powerless like the non- 
voting women of several states in which children in the 
cotton fields are often far worse off than the “beeters,” 
because compelled to work under the contract system side 
by side with convicts. Fortunate are the women of Colo- 
rado whose course stretches clear before them. They can 
and doubtless will get the necessary legislation in 1917. 

Anti-suffragists are endeavoring to discredit the voting 
women of Colorado by quoting from an article by Edward 
N. Clopper in Tur Survey for March 4. For anti-suffra- 
gists there is, however, small comfort in the plight of the 
“beeters.” For what state which has left women without 
votes has provided better than Colorado for the children 
employed in agriculture? 

The Colorado revelations are only one link in the long 
chain of studies, past and to come, of our country’s neg— 
lect of its rural children. So dreadful, in fact, is that 
neglect that Congress seems to be about to pass the Smith- 
Hughes bill for federal aid to rural secondary schools. A 
nation-wide permanent federal aid committee, too, is in 
process of formation, whose purpose is to demand that 
the federal government shall extend such substantial mone- 
tary aid to the several states as will enable them to provide 
adequate industrial and agricultural education, to improve 
rural schools, and to eliminate illiteracy. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 
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UNE opened with renewed talk of 
peace in Germany and England. It 
closed with war talk in the United 
States and Mexico. Betwixt and 
between, the railroads and the railroad 
men staged a significant object lesson in 
hegotiation between clashing interests. 
Representatives of 300,000 men in the 
train crews of the whole country and of 
twenty billion dollars invested in rail- 
toads met at New York. One side was 
willing and even eager to forego its un- 
(doubted strength to refuse forthright the 
(lemands of the men, the other side its 
unquestioned power to tie up the country 
astight asadrum. Instead, they sat down 
round a table and for a fortnight en- 
gaged in the difficult, time-consuming, 
democratic process of discussion, of 
swap and dicker. 
_ It was the greatest example of col- 
lective bargaining which we have had 
in this country. That the result was a 
failure to agree over the men’s demand 
for “a basic eight-hour day” seemed to 
the onlookers much less significant than 
the fact that it had been held at all. For 
there are several further steps, ending 
With the appeal for mediation by the 
federal government, before the final re- 
sort to force in strike or lockout. And 
these are slow, halting steps that make 
tor understanding on the part of both 
Sides and on the part of the public, which 
has been represented throughout by a 
‘corps of newspaper reporters freely aa- 
mitted to all sessions. 
| Very different is the situation in the 
cloak, suit and skirt trades in New York, 
Where the manufacturers abrogated the 
jotoea The 60,000 workers on strike 
; t locked out have stuck to their demand 
tor collective bargaining until news- 
Papers, college professors, settlements, 
‘churches,—almost the whole city has 
gone on record in hearty approval of 
pluck. The question now is 
whether they can hold out against 
empty cupboards and babies crying for 
milk, and a citizens committee is rais- 
ng funds and giving relief. 
The platforms of the three major par- 
iés have to do chiefly with “American- 


> 
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ism’ with the loud pedal, much of it 
awakening echoes of the good old-fash- 


ioned Fourth of July oration. The Pro- 
gressives’ 1912 program is salvaged in 
part by the Democrats, but all three 
parties pretty well lost sight of social 
and industrial justice in the scramble to 
rally around the flag. The real issues 
of the campaign are expected to come 
from the stump rather than the plat- 
forms—from President Wilson and Mr. 
Hughes. 

At the big annual convention of medi- 
cal men in Detroit, an enthusiastic re- 
ception was given every reference to 
health insurance, and Massachusetts has 
followed California’s lead in appointing 
a commission to study it. But Massa- 
chusetts has included not only insurance 
against sickness but unemployment and 
old age as well—a big flank movement 
to slam the door on the doctor’s nose in 


which the doctor is heartily joining 
through a_ special committee of the 
American Medical Association. Colum- 


bia University has been given another 
$100,000 to study the cause of cancer. 
Johns Hopkins is to have a special school 
for the training of public health officers. 


Cesare in New York Sun 


“AM I INTERVENING, INTERFERING OR 
JUST ‘BUTTING IN’?” 


Twenty thousand women met in New 
York for the biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Suffrage, the big issue of the last bien- 
nial, was taken as a matter of course 
this time and a woman voter elected 
president. The big new step of 1916 was 
the vote to join the National Council. of 
Women, which automatically puts all of 
the club women of America in the ranks 
of the fifteen million women of all coun- 
tries organized for world-wide relations 
through the International Council of 
Women. 


FOR CIVILIAN INTERVEN- 
TION IN MEXICO 


EFORE the militia had mobilized 

and almost as quickly as the War 
Department and the Red Cross had got- 
ten under way, the American Union 
Against Militarism took steps to enable 
the civilian populations of the United 
States and Mexico to express themselves 
on the issues of war and peace, to make 
public an unmilitary interpretation of the 
events that are leading to a rupture and 
to do it at the friction point—on the 
border. 

After an all-night session in New 
York city, the union sent a telegram to 
President Wilson declaring that a war 
resulting from a determination to keep 
our troops in Mexico would be “nothing 
but a national humiliation.’ And it 
called upon three civilians in Mexico 
and three in the United States to go at 
once to El Paso to do everything in their 
power to avoid hostilities and make for 
mediation. 

The men from our side are David 
Starr Jordan, William Jennings Bryan 
and Frank P. Walsh. The Mexicans are 
Dr. Atl, editor of Accion Mondial, a 
weekly paper published at Mexico City; 
Luis Manuel Rojas, director of the 
Biblioteca National in Mexico City; and 
Modesto C. Rolland, a Mexican engineer 
who lives in New York city. 

The telegram to President Wilson was 
as follows: 


“From the beginning of your adminis- 
tration you have consistently opposed in- 
tervention on the ground that there was 
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fu.n'e in thes Beet Magers 


By Edward N. Clopper 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Phetos by Hine 


‘HE three grown-ups and the six children pictured here were working in 
Colorado sugar-beet fields in June of last year when the National Child 
Labor Coimmuttee made its investigations. The children ranged from 7 to 12 
years of age. Their father said: “They can thin beets better than grown-ups. 
We all work fourteen hours a day sometimes because when the beets is ready 
they has to be done.’ 
“The beets is ready’ again and once more the children have been out of 
school at work in the fields. The land has been tilled and the seed sown and 
the plants are up. As soon as three or four leaves appear, the beets are thinned 


because if this is delayed too long the roots of the plants left in the soil may 
be injured. 


Boys and girls of 7 or 8 years and upward work steadily at this task all 
day, bending over the plants, their mmble fingers enabling them to keep pace 
with the adults. And the rows must be hoed and kept free from weeds all 
summer until the beets have matured. If a farmer and his wife have five or 
six children they need not hire extra hands to cultivate fifty or sixty acres of 
beets a season, and in a few years, tf they are thrifty, they can save enough to 
buy more land. Children’ s happiness and schooling do not count aguinst beets. 

Work in the fields is a, considerable strain because of the constant stooping 
it requires. Also it means long hours of work in the hot sun—not an easy job 
for any child. But besides that, sugar-beet work means the yearly loss of from 
wo to twenty-two weeks of schooling for the children. In Colorado 53 per 
cent of the “beeters” are retarded in school, as compared with 20 per cent of 
the other children. And it has been estimated that about 5,000 children under 
16 years of age work in the beet fields of this state. (See page 372.) 


THREE ADULTS AND SIX CHILDREN AT WORK ON A SUGAR BEET FARM 
NEAR GREELEY, COLO, 


I, 1916 


_ soldiers. 


not sufficient cause for war; that Presi- 
dent Carranza could not with justice be 
held responsible for isolated raids on the 
border, possibly inspired—as you have 
pointed out—by Americans interested in 


intervention; and that the occupation of | 
Mexican territory by the United States | 
would be an act of aggression against a | 


friendly republic that should receive our 
help and forbearance in 
reconstruction. 
“The dispersal of Villa’s band removed | 
the original reason for keeping United 
States troops in Mexico. 
the withdrawal of these troops at the 
earliest possible moment is essential to 
the maintenance of our national honor 
and as a demonstration of our good faith 
to the Latin-American republics. The 
continued presence of the military is a 
provocation to the Mexican people and 
makes it increasingly difficult for the de 
facto government to control the situa- 
tion. A’ war arising out of the de- 
termination of our government to keep 
its troops in Mexican territory would 
be nothing but a national humiliation.” 


Students from 26 colleges and uni- 
versities, assembled at the Conference on 
International Relations in session at 
Cleveland, united in sending a telegram 
to President Wilson on June 24 urging 
creation of a joint commission to take 
over responsibility of preserving order 
on the Mexican border as an alternative 
to war. The appeal reads: 

“We submit that further penetration 
of Mexican territory, intervention, or in- 
vasion in any form will violate high 
principles of respect for sovereignty of 
weaker peoples upon which the Demo- 
ratic party has gone before the country 
in its St. Louis platform; will nullify the 
generous policy which your administra- 
tion has maintained toward the Mexican 
people for two years; will wreck the slow 
upbuilding of constitutional government 
as a great fruit of revolution; and will 
destroy Pan-American friendship and 
good will.” 

If the joint commission proves im- 
practicable, the appeal urges the creation 
of a “Pan American commission to take 
over practical problems of border 
patrol, without offense to Mexican 
sovereignty and as a basis for continued 
friendship between the peoples of the 
two great republics.” The President is 
further asked to institute at once civil 
inquiry into “self-interested American 
sources of enmity which you at different 
times have denounced.” 


RED CROSS PLANS FOR THE 
MILITIA 


ITH the calling of the National 

Guard to the colors, the American — 
Red Cross has announced that it will 
undertake two important lines of ser- 
vice. It will collect and distribute sup- 
plies for the soldiers in camps, and will 
care for the destitute families of 
Nineteen base hospitals have 
been organized or are in process of being © 
organized. Each will have a capacity 
of 500 patients. 


its task off 


We feel that | 


: 
, 
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Every Red Cross chapter that has not 
already divided its work into two sec- 
tions, namely, a section on military re- 
lief and a section on civilian relief, in 
line with the recent division of the na- 
tional organization, is urged to do so 
at once. The section on military relief 
is to have charge of sending supplies to 
soldiers, and the section on civilian re- 
lief of work in behalf of families. Poli- 
cies governing work of the latter char- 
acter will be made public later, it 1s 
announced. : 

Every chapter is expected to make im- 
mediate arrangements to receive and 
forward supplies to the soldiers. It is 
the intention of the Red Cross at the 
present time to establish receiving and 
distributing depots at San Antonio and 
El! Paso. Intermediate depots will prob- 
ably be established at other places. 

Not everything that people may: want 
to send will be accepted. The list of 
acceptable articles is as follows: Read- 
ing matter, games, comfort bags, pa- 


jamas, cotton socks (medium weight, 
large sizes), towels, pipes and smoking 
tobacco, cigarettes, electric fans (to 


hospitals), chewing gum, chocolate in tin 
boxes, hard candies, George Washington 
coffee, evaporated cream, and canned 
fruits and other delicacies in tins. Per- 
ishable, heavy and bulky articles, and 
articles of food and drink that are harm- 
ful will not be accepted. 

A widespread movement is apparently 
manifesting itself among employers 
whose employes are responding to the 


mobilization call to continue the wages 


and keep open the positions of such men. 
The New York Times has published a list 
of ninety-seven employers with offices 
in New York city who have agreed to 
take this action. 

On Friday of last week the House of 
Representatives passed a joint resolution 
carrying an appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the support of the dependent families 
of national guardsmen, 
tion was stopped by the Senate. 

Meanwhile Red Cross headquarters in 
many cities received applications from 
a considerable number of persons who 
wanted to enlist their services 
work of the organization. Among these 
were many wives of national guardsmen 
who asked to be sent to Mexico or the 
Mexican boundary at once. 


THE COLLAPSING CHARGES 
AGAINST OSBORNE 


NOTHER count in the 
ment brought against 

Mott Osborne last December by a 
Westchester county grand. jury has 
collapsed. The Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court has de- 
cided in effect that if the former warden 
of Sing Sing is ever to be tried on the 
charge of neglect of duty, the prosecu- 
tion will have to make its case without 
attacking his personal character. 
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HEN Patrick Henry de- 

clared that oppression had 
effaced the boundaries of the several 
colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 
First Continental Congress. 


In the crisis, the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 


safety, but at that time the people | 


could not immediately act as a 
whole, because it teok so long for 
news to travel from colony to colony. 


The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was es- 
tablished between communities with 
the coming of the railroads and the 
telegraph. They connected places. 
The telephone connects persons 
irrespective of place. The telephone 
system has provided the means of 
individual communication which 


AMERICAN 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


brings into one national family, so 
to speak, the whole people. 


Country wide in its scope, the 
Bell System carries the spoken 
word from person to person any- 
where, annihilating both time and 
distance. 


The people have become so ab- 
solutely unified by means of the 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication that in any crisis they 
can decide as a united people and 
act simultaneously, wherever the 
location of the seat of government. 


In the early days, the capital 
was moved from place to place, 
because of sectional rivalry, but to- 
day Independence Hall is a symbol 
of union, revered alike in Phila- 
delphia and the most distant 
American city. . 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Giant All Steel Playground Apparatus 


Sold Direct from Factory. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools 
Slides, Giant Strides, Merry- 


gorounds, Swings, See-saws, 
Bars, Rings, Trapeze, Basket 
Balls, Goals, Complete line of 
Sporting Goods, etc., etc. 
Giant Apparatus is construct- 
ed so that erection cost is very 
small. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 and 


let us assist in your selections. 


GIANT MFG. CO. 
228 SOUTH MAIN 
COUNCIL BLUFFS - IOWA 


Tothill Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed by United States Government 


Every Playground in Chicago is equipped 
with Tothill's Playground Apparatus. 
Originator of Guaranteed Playground 
Apparatus made for Safety, Durability 
and Comfort. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


World’s Largest Playground Apparatus Manufacturer 
Tothill Building, Chicago, Ills. 
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The largest users of typewriters have the privilege 
of buying that way. You have exactly the same 
opportunity when you buy the 


Remington Quality; Remington Workmanship; Remington Guarantee 


Produced purposely to supply the demand fora high-grade 
but low-priced writing machine for the home, the farm, 
the store, the office and the study. 


Send in the coupon, es. 
meeemeuaamees CUT OUTAND POST TODAY 
machine by parcel couse eee serene st 
post. Use it for ten : 
days. Then—when 
you have found out 
how good it is, keep 
it and send us the 
payments specified in 
this coupon. 


Remington Typewriter Company, 
(Incorporated) 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Send me a Remington Junior Type- 
writer, price $50, on free examination. It 
is understood that I may return the machine, 
if I choose, within ten days. If I decide 
to purchase it, IT agree to pay for it in 30 
monthly payments of $5 each. 


i : WANTED—A (trained social worker, 
Classified Advertisements j must be a graduate nurse, to take charge 
of social service work in hospital located 


HELP WANTED in Massachusetts. Address 2340, SuRVEY. 


WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT MATRON AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 


large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 


HOUSEHOLD students, in organization and_ research. 
Address 2319, SURVEY. 
DEPARTM ENT SOCIAL service during August and 


2 ‘ September. Experienced worker. Hos- 
Address, giving fullest particulars pital work preferred. Willa Murray, 
id ~ . . . 
Secretary Chicago School Philanthropy, Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL YOUNG woman with training and experi- 

: . A ence desires position as executive head of 

407 Mutual Life Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. settlement or charity organization. Address 
2339, SuRVEY. 


To be in charge of 


The court unanimously sustained an) 
earlier decision striking out the sixth) 
count in the indictment. This count) 
accused Mr. Osborne of neglecting his| 
duty by committing “various unlawful 
and unnatural acts” with inmates of the] 
prison. if 

Mr. Osborne’s attorneys contended that | 
the charge was so loosely stated as to) 
constitute no crime and that its whole 
effect would be to let the prosecution in-|_ 
troduce witnesses attacking Mr. Os-)) 
borne’s personal character for the sole] 
purpose of exciting prejudice against) 
him. The court upheld this view, say-| 
ing: 

“The sixth count contains no statement 
of acts constituting a crime. It contains| 
characterizations that are legally mean-| 
ingless in the legitimate prosecution of a} 
criminal action, but oppressively injuri-|_ 
ous by suggestion.” 

It was with difficulty, said Mr. Os-) 
borne’s personal counsel after the de) 
cision, that the former warden’s attor-|_ 
neys were able to restrain him from) 
forcing the indictment to trial without | 
moving to strike out the sixth count.) 
“Only when we convinced him,” said | 
counsel, “that he owed the duty to other |) 
public officials to protect them from ~ 
similar outrageous attacks, would he con-| 
sent to our following the course which | 
the Appellate Division has now unani-| 
mously held was his duty and ours.” 

The perjury charge against Mr. Os- |) 
borne was dismissed in March. Three! 
counts charging neglect of duty now re-| 
main. What action will be taken on) 
these District Attorney Weeks has not) 
announced. Meanwhile the agreement) 
between Governor Whitman and the) 
present warden, George W. Kirchwey, | 
that Mr. Osborne will be returned as/ 
warden of Sing Sing if the charges| 
against him collapse, still holds. fF 

Almost simultaneously with the an-|) 
nouncement of this decision, the West- |) 
chester County Research Bureau, an im- 
partial investigating body, published sta- 
tistics that have a direct bearing on the 
effects of the Osborne regime at Sing | 
Sing. These show that in 1915, the first | 
year of Mr. Osborne’s wardenship, vio- 
lations of parole greatly decreased. - In 
1912 8.3 per cent of prisoners paroled | 
were returned for breaking parole; in| 
1913, 8.7 per cent; in 1914, 6.8 per cent; 
and in 1915, 3.7 per cent. 


he 


THE PROPOSED WOMEN’S 
DIVISION 


WOMEN’S division in the federal 

Department of Labor has long been 
a crying need, and a bill to create one 
(Senate 5408), which has the approval 
of Secretary of Labor Wilson, has been 
introduced by Senator Jones of Wash- 
ington, and by Congressman Casey of 
Pennsylvania (H. R. 16207). It is be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education and the House Committee on 
Labor. 


The bill provides that there shall be 
such a division under the direction and 
control of the secretary of labor, that the 
chief shall be a woman appointed by the 
secretary at an annual.compensation of 
$3,500, who shall “investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of women, especially of wage-earn- 
ing women, the questions of the competi- 
tive influence of women in the various 
industries, the adjustment of modern in- 
dustrial mechanism and management to 
the physical and nervous organization of 
women, and the influence of industrial 
employments upon the subsequent home 
life of wage-earning women.” 

The chief is directed to co-operate 
wherever possible with the chiefs of the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Reports are to be pub- 
lished as the secretary of labor may pre- 
scribe. 

The proposed women’s division is not 
to be confused with the existing women’s 
division in the Bureau of Immigration 
which is also in the Department of Labor 
and devotes itself to placing women and 
girls in industry both directly and in co- 
operation with state and local, public and 
Private placing agencies wherever such 
exist. The latter division appears to 
have been administratively created in the 
interest of alien, immigrant women and 
girls, although it is said to have included 
some native Americans more recently 
under the comprehensive and disguising 
amending words “and others.” 

The Jones-Casey bill is backed by the 
Women’s Trade Union League, the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, who 
are co-operating actively in its behalf. 


POLIDICS SAND) PUBLIC 
HEALTH IN LOUISIANA 


HE attempt to oust Dr. Oscar 
Dowling from the presidency of 
the Louisiana State Board of Health 
Tuns directly counter to one of the main 
advances in public health work—an in- 
creasing recognition of the non-political 
character of public hygiene and the ap- 
pointment of state and local officials for 
an indefinite time, life or efficiency. On 
this basis stand the state boards of 
health in eighteen states. It is also the 
basis of federal appointments to army and 
navy medical corps and to the Public 
Health Service. In the states which still 
appoint a health officer for the adminis- 
tration and no longer, and these are still 
a large majority, it happens sometimes 
that because of conspicuous success in 
his work, an appointee of one adminis- 
tration is continued without question by 
the succeeding governor, regardless of 
the fashionable hue in politics. 
Such a case is that of Dr. Dowling. He 
- was appointed two administrations ago, 
when Governor Sanders took office; he 
was retained by Governor Hall because 
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The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 
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Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


© 


| Sa | 
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00/3000 200€}00 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 

At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 

A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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STEEL BONDS. 


Combining all the essential features of 
a sound First Mortgage Investment. 


Strong Borrower—A well-known, old, established, 
steadily growing, successful Company. 


Ample Security—Net assets nearly 3 to 1. 


Excellent Earning Record—Not an unprofitable 
year since established in 1889. 


Large Present Profits—Substantially in excess of 
principal and interest requirements. 

Marketability—So widely distributed as to practi- 
cally assure salability. 


Ask for Circular No. 9240A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


(Established 1865) 
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Self- Filling Safety 
Type Type 
can be 


can be 
filled 

§ instantly, 
anywhere 


carried in 
any 
position 


insures you of pen perfection, 
guarantee and careful service by 


The Best Local Dealers 


L. E~ Waterman Company 
Cortlandt Street and Broadway, N. Y. 


BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 


INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in= 

terested in any way in Manual 

Training,you should know more 

Send for our special circular No. 53 about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
of Manual Training Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and {3th Street New York since 1848 


Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled |: 


Becelyas RRESL. 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 
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of his success and his fitness for the 
work to be done in Louisiana. With the 
entry of Governor Pleasant, an outcry 
has been raised by some newspapers, re- 
quiring that the governor give this $5,000 | 
“nealth plum” to “some eminent physi-’ || 
cian who will do efficiently the work of 
sanitation without a brass band.” 

The “brass band” conducted by -Dr. | 
Dowling’s baton has played variations || 
of the health tune from one end of the 
state to the other. “General municipal 
cleanliness seems to be one of the chief 
aims of the [Louisiana] department,” is 
a significant comment in Dr. Chapin’s 
recent study of state health work; “and 
to secure it, it does a good deal of local 
executive work.” The New Orleans 
American also throws light on the situa- 


tion as it remarks that Dr. Dowling has | 


“made enemies among men whom he 


forced to toe the mark” in details of =) 


sanitation. “He has been absolutely 
fearless,’ continues the American, “in 
the task of fighting dirt and disease.” 
Recent possible examples of such dis- 
quiet may be read between the lines re- 
porting the progress of the new car of 
the state health train. Into small towns 
as well as large, this diagnostic labora- 
tory on: wheels is run; samples of milk 
and water ‘are gathered from dairies and 
drinking-supplies, examined on the spot 
before the interested eyes of friends and | 
neighbors, and the results straightway 


announced—a stimulating procedure and ||) 


one no doubt connected logically with 
the criticism of the health officer. 
Louisiana faces important hygienic 
tasks. Friends of public health both 
within and without the state are de- 
manding that politics be quarantined. 


CAMPING ON THE TRAIL OF || 
TRACHOMA : 


OW constantly on the alert those | 

physicians and nurses must be who |) 
are engaged in the anti-trachoma work } 
described in THE Survey for March 18, } 
may be gathered from a recent report to | 
the Public Health Service from. the Fj 
physicians in Kentucky, Virginia and jj 
West Virginia, where hospitals are es-* 
tablished for this special line of work. || 
During the nine months from July, 1915, 
to April, 1916, 6,429 patients were re- 
ceived in these hospitals; 15,973 treat- ff 
ments were given; and 1,313 operations 
were performed, 403 being done with 
general anesthesia. 

This anti-trachoma work is not limited 
to hospital treatments, however. Phy- } 
sicians and nurses visit from door to 
door through the manntain regions and 
give whenever possible talks on tra- 
choma and other aspects of hygiene and 
public health in schoolhouse, church or} 
open field. During the period covered 
by this report 2,798 such visits were)} 
made and 283 health talks were given. 

And all this is the record of only six’ 
physicians and eleven nurses! 


Aye you to have a Clean-up Cam- 
paign in your City? 


in getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lost In @ poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
VEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Read this Carefully 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
earnestly urges you to aid the Health Depart- 
ment in its CITY CLEANING CAMPAIGN. 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


What You Should Do 


See that all rubbish is removed from your cellar, back 
yard and areaway. Have it placed in suitable recep- 
tacles where the Street Cleaning Department can readily 
remove it. 

Clear hallways of all obstructions. 


Remove and clean all carpets and hangings for the 
summer. 

Scrub floors, hallways and all unvarnished woodwork 
thoroughly. Use plenty of soap and hot water. 

Clean all windows and keep them open tg fresh air 
and sunlight. 

Ventilate damp cellars. 

Report all neighborhood nuisances, such as stagnant 
pools and ill-smolling refuse piles, to the Health Department. 

Ask your landlord to repair leaky roofs and plumbing, 
and to repair dirty, broken walls and ceilings. 

If there is a vacant lot adjoining your house see that it 
ts cleaned of all decaying and refuse material. 

AND REMEMBER that cheerful compliance with 
these suggestions, and with every other effort of the 
Health Department, will help to make your city a more 
healthful one to live in. 


You Should be Glad to Do It 


177 Broadway, New York 


Established i874. Tel, Cortlandt 43¢ 


YOUR LARGE 
PRINTING ORDERS 


can be done by us in Philadelphia 

at greater speed and with more 

satisfaction than is possible for you 

to obtain in smaller plants in your 
home town. 
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Printed and dismbuted dy the Metropolitas Life Lasurance Co. for the use of its policy-bolders 


We specialize on the printed 


eee tired ty gotolyicdl If you are to have one If you are not to have one 


and philanthropic organizations. ~ j 
You should get in touch} You should organize one. 
We can do the work complete : . - 
—Illustrating, Engraving, Type- i with the Metropolitan | It will do much to empha- 
setting (machine and _ hand), : ; é 0 E 
Electrotyping, Presswork (black representative in your city. | size to your citizens, the 
and colors), Binding, Mailing. He will be able and glad | importance of cleanliness 


Get our quotation first. Send copy today—mails and to help you. and right living. 


express are safe and quick. 


WM. F, FELL C0. PRINTERS : 
1315-1329 CHERRY ST. Last year the Company cooperated in Clean-up Cam- 


PHILADELPHIA paigns in 247 cities and towns and through its agents 
brought the Clean-up message into 1,500,000 homes 
during the days set aside for Clean-up. This year 
many more cities will be added to the list. 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 


HIGGINS? Taurine Muclinge Your City should be one of the number 


Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
fice Paste 


Weeorabls Glac' ete. Call on the Metropolitan representative for details or 
nage boyy oe dea a write to the Welfare Division, 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 

™,, and ill-smelling inks and adhesives & 
% and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 

) Adhesives. - They will be a revela- 


gas a nacre Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Gl well put up, and withal so efficient. 


au BEG 


CHAS. M. A St aL ak | Madison Ave., New York City 


Branches: Chicago, London 
| 271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE NEW 
ONCE-A-MONTH 


The New Once-a-Month Edition of The Survey 


HE new once-a-month edition of The Survey has caught hold. 
It has caught hold of the imagination of our regular weekly readers who receive it as the first issue each 
month, and who have written generously and spiritedly about it. 
It has caught hold when it has fallen into the hands of new people of the right sort, who have subscribed 
for its delivery to them as a monthly magazine. 
The problem is how to get this new once-a-month edition—which is meant for a wider circle of readers 
than the weekly — into the hands of this last mentioned group. It doesn’t pay expenses for us to circularize 


general lists — telephone books, club lists and the like. Potential Survey readers must be almost hand-picked. 
In every community of 10,000 there are a cluster of them—or should be. In every community of 100,000 


there are quite a company. NOVELS OF THE DAY 
And they know each other. 


F we can get Survey readers that are (the weekly subscribers), to get itinto the hands of Survey readers that b ‘ nk 
ought to be (the new once-a-month subscribers at $2), we will have gone a long way to solve the most | may ye eee Solana fae 
human and delicate administrative problem facing The Survey. ht ae 


Title of Book. Regular Price. 


Do you like this new once-a-month edition? Is there someone in your circle of acquaintances who would pes Rape Sa v.85 
take it quick as a flash if you brought it to their attention > Can you make the connection for us? ee Cae ae i 
In return for this service—to meet you half way—we will share with you The Survey's ability to pur- DEAR ec teeters 1.30 
chase books at wholesale prices—and make your summer reading more easy. Byg Jeans Webster 
FOR $2 WE WILL ENTER A TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE SURVEY FOR A Be wenwiee Glee 
EIGHT MONTHS, TO ANYONE YOU NAME, AND SEND ANY ONE OF THE BOOKS stele inte ee ee 1.40 
LISTED BELOW TO YOU. .. By Ernest Poole. 
. JUST, DAVIDER -.. lianas 1.25 
SUMMER BOOK OFFER BS Bit Fie 
: 3 : ; OLp JUDGE F*RIEST...... 1.25 
DUPLICATE of the special Christmas offers which have been seized upon by hundreds of Survey By Irvin Cobb. 
readers every December for several years past. During the vacation period, many people make a prac- eee ReauAR OTe Mien ete 
tice of catching up on their winter’s reading. Here is a chance for you to get the books to do the catch- COON A Ak ee ae 1.50 
ing up on, and get them at the expense of little effort. By H. G. Wells. 
If there is some other books you have in mind than those listed here, if you want two or three books, and SEVENTEEN ...cceeceeee 1.35 
you think you can gettwo or three new once-a-month subscribers, let us know and we will stnke a new | By Booth Tarkington. 
and “tailor-made” bargain with you. ; SIDE, OF THE ANGELS.... 1.35 
This vacation offer holds good until July 15. By Basil King. 


WAR AND PEACE SOCIAL—CIVIC : BIOGRAPHY AND RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDA- 
Title of Book. Regular Price. | min, oe Book. Regular Price. LITERATURE | TION PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICA AND THE NEW 

WORLD STATE .........$1.25 Ture House on Henry Title of Book. Regular Price. Title of Book. Regular Price. 
By Norman Angell. STREET $2.00 | ; 

ANTWERP TO GALLIPOLI. 1.50 By. Lillian “Wala bee Ie eae ANDROCLES AND THE LION, | BoyHoop | AND LAWLESS- 

By Arthur Ruhl. 3 . OVERRULED, AND PyGMa- NESS; THE NEGLECTED 
Because I AM A GERMAN 1.00 INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 1.50 | LION $c. aesa sa. os nese $1.50 GIRL oe eee eee ee $2.00 
__ By Herman Fernau. By Carl H. Mote. } By Bernard Shaw. By Ruth True. 

THE CONQUEST OF Am- c fe x 1.25 CARRYING OUT THE CIty 

WRICA # .cs (eee «nie gale 1.50 INTRODUCING THE AMERI- Phe perce aie ee = PEAN YS Sox ccyene os be ee ne 2.00 
By Cleveland Moffett. GANS (SPIRIT Onesie se. 1.00 Yy Ferey Mackaye. By Flavel Shurtleff. 

FEAR GOD AND TAKE By Edward A. Steiner. THE COLLECTED POEMS at FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 2.00 

Your OWN PArtT....... 1.50 2 OF RUPERT BROOK...... 1.25 By Josephine Goldmark. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. THE NORMAL LIFE... .. 1.00 By G. E. Woodberry. MEDICAL INSPECTION OF 

FIGHTING FRANCE....... 1.00 By Edward T. Devine. From PILLAR to Post.. 1.60 Scmodiis 2a eee 1.50 
By Edith Wharton. ae Regal WRendrick nance By Gulick & Ayres. 

THe First HoUNDRED One More CHance..... 1.50 See. eae 8s. MOmeunS ie Glee 
THOUSAND > fae ee 1.50 .} By MacBrayne & Ramsay. Goop FRIDAY AND OTHER Earn... 200 
By Ian Hay Beith. sieark : : F OMMESE Be wiih. una: 1.25 By Katharine Anthony. 

THE First Seven Drvi- gre one 1.40 By J. Masefield. «| Soctan Work in Hos- 

SIONS sees eee ee eee 1.50 | Tae Se SovLS on FrrrsH....... 1.00 PDA TING 2) ctphai ake ala c SperCEa 1.50 

es Sapte Senet SATELLITE CITIES...... 1.50 By Granville Barker. By Ida M. Cannon. — 

Pea ay oe 1.00 By Graham Romeyn Taylor. THE Story or A PIONEER 2.00 etre ricia Ss IN Otr 1.50 
No wees eeeeee ee eeeee 1 : a) ard Rha s BSW aie: wings Oo see Bs 

_ By W. Roscoe Thayer. a, | SOCIETY AND PRISONS... 1.35 2 By Anna Howard Shaw. By Leonard P. Ayres. 

GOLDEN LADS.:...5.cb06 $1.30 | By Thomas Mott Osborne. TWENTY YEARS AT HULL THE LONGSHOREMEN... 2.00 
By A. H. & Mrs. H. H. ele s House, J.2 ae oe be 1.50 By Charles B. Barnes. 

___ Gleason. THE Srory OF CANADA By Jane Addams. WIDER USE OF THE 

THE IMPERIAL IMPULSE... 1.20 BUAGESE Nee mrid. cis Ake 1.00 We 1.50 ScHOOL. (PEANT. iene 1.25 
By S. PP: Oreet 3vy Anna TP. S. Field Pee pee ae at Rin ar ae eae 5 By Clar erry 

_ By j y E: cise fe Bee. ai Sr y arence A, Perry. 

Our Mivitary History. 1.00 | _ Y. By Gerald Stanley Lee. WORKING GIRLS ES Ever- 

By Leonard Wood. | WHat Men Live By.... 1.50 WITH THE AMERICANS... 1.50 NING SCHOOLS......... 1.50 
UNDER THE RED Cross By Richard C. Cabot. By J. J. Jusserand. By Mary Van Kleeck. 

Re Ae 1.50 | : 3 5 


War AND MILITARISM IN 
THEIR Soctau Aspects. 1.50 
By American Sociolog 
ical Society. 
THE WarR IN EASTERN 
PIUROPE. Jo ote esroacanearee 2200 | 
By John Reed & Board- 
man Robinson. 


ORDER BLANK 
Send money-order, your personal check or cash by registered mail and fill in the following: 
THE SURVEY, 
112 East 19 Street, New York. 


WHat Is ComMINnG?..... 1.50 Please find enclosed $ . . . Send the once-a-month edition of THE SURVEY for one year (or 
rae Hi. G.. Wells. yea eight months) to the following NEW subscriber: 
ARS oats eee 5 


By Frederic Clemson Howe. 
WItH THE FRENCH IN 
FRANCE AND SALONIKA.. 1.00 | 
By Richard Harding Davis, — | NBT CEL, INO. 2 --n 1 nn enernnnacben stein tein nacht Ranctnsinn=s nace she aanadnenannaaannaaecngeas tne -Hetncanannaaasneaeeiens 


INamiex.).. teense cee see teeecsstesne teens sea nteen sense eee eases ceenenemnenen mee eneacaenecceneensnmecsssecetscesesnnenees z 


SUGGESTIONS lls a ae eee 
FOR YOUR re ate ke cay 2 ee re 


S U M M E R eae or cee eo eS eee A Rear ay Re Sart mts other Son nse MRA | ‘3 
READING 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


